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Notes. 


SIMULATION v, REPRESENTATION IN ART. 

I said one day to one of the artist workmen of 
Rome who have now become creatures of the past, 
“Do you know, it has now become the custom in 
Vienna and Paris to mould leaves and petals in 
ceramics upon real leaves, so as to get the actual 
impress of nature on the pottery produced.” “ Pur 
troppo !” was the wise reply—“ é l’idea, non ¢ mica 
la cosa stessa che ci vuole.” To attain the limit 
between the “idea” and the “cosa stessa” is the 
highest reach of art; and the period when simula- 
tion was regarded as a legitimate sphere for the 
artist may be taken as coeval with the period 
which marks the decline of art. The painting of a 
fly in such a way as to be a deceptive reproduction, 
instead of a representation, ought never to have been 
regarded as the token of a meritorious artist. The 
stories of several such incidents recorded at p. 346 
have nevertheless with some variations long been 
current, and there are many other art productions 
of greater importance which err in the same direc- 
tion, but which yet have a special merit of their 
own so remarkable as to condone their error, and 
supply a claim to be recorded in a category apart. 

1, As one—I think not very commonly known 
~Variant of the fly story I will place first a version 
of it told me by my friend Sir James Alexander. 
It seems that the architect who designed what we 


must allow to be the elegant steeple of St. Giles’s 
Church first revealed his talent by painting a fly on 
some papers of a master he was serving in some 
inferior capacity. His patron was so struck by 
the lifelike character of the production that he had 
him properly instructed, and finally launched him 
in a prosperous career. Sir James bad the story 
from his step-brother (himself a distinguished archi- 
tect) nearly fifty years ago, and could not be very 
certain about the names, but he thinks that of 
the architect was Hitcroft and his patron Earl of 
Burlington (?). 

2. Mario Nuzzi (d. 1673) was surnamed “ de’ 
Fiori” from a sap of a similar kind produced 
by the garlands of flowers he painted round his 
sacred pictures. All visitors to Rome know the 
Via Mario de’ Fiori, named from his having 
painted a garlanded Madonna on one of its houses. 

3. Giacomo Sansovino was brought into notice 
by the excellent simulation of an extemporized 
facide for the duomo of Florence, put up to “ fes- 
teggiare,” a visit of Leo X. 

4. The development the study of perspective 
received in the course of the sixteenth century 
seems to have led during the two succeeding cen- 
turies to a sort of revelling in the deceptive effects 
which might be produced by its means. The wall 
at the end of every cloister, every corridor, almost 
every garden walk, was painted so as to simulate 
an infinite elongation. But nowhere was this 
carried out as in the stages of the Teatro Farnese 
at Parma and the Teatro Olimpico at Vicenza. 

5. But it was the mastery of the “ scorcio dal 
sotto in su,” the foreshortening of an object as 
seen from underneath, that came to be regarded as 
the highest triumph. Hence the ceilings and 
vaultings and cupolas of all great buildings be- 
came a field for the simulated construction of vast 
recesses of architectural piles, often with visions of 
heaven upon heaven beyond; artist outdoing 
artist in the extravagance of his conceptions. 
Italian painters have left trophies of this kind of 
skill in every part of Europe; but it is in Italy 
that it was chiefly rampant, and almost every 
great building of the peninsula dating later than 
the middle of the sixteenth century is so adorned. 

6. One such painting in particular remains in 
my mind from years ago, and I should be glad if 
any one could tell me where I saw it. It must 
have been a secular building; but it had a circular 
hall, round the domed roof of which was simulated 
a balustrade; against it leant cavaliers and ladies, 
some playing on lutes ; one was looking over the 
balustrade, as if for a friend on the pavement below ; 
a most deceptive piece of tapestry also hung over it, 
and I think there was a monkey or parrot, or per- 


haps a peacock, sitting on it. Was it at Venice, or 
perhaps at one of the royal villas round Naples? 

7. The most successful at tricks of this sort was 
Odazi. In the church of the Sti. Apostoli, Rome, it 
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is impossible not to think that this painter’s clouds 
are floating all abroad, and that the rebel angels 
whom an angry Deity is hurling out of heaven will 
fall headlong upon you if you do not move out of 
their way. 

8. Decidedly the most remarkable outcome of 
this species of study is Guercino’s “ Aurora.” 
Justice is not done to this most extraordinary 
painting feat by the generality of visitors. You 
seldom hear it spoken of at all, except as a foil to 
Guido’s “ Aurora.” The general habit of travellers 
is to see every notable object at a rush, and to 
base their judgment of it on photographs and en- 
gravings in their calmer moments at home. When 
the two “ Auroras” are compared thus, Guercino’s is 
of course “nowhere.” Its unique character can 
only be appreciated by a painful study on the spot 
—painful, because you must nearly screw your 
head off to see it at the right angle (a looking- 
glass does not help you here as with the Rospigliosi 
“ Aurora” or the Sistine ceiling); only when the 
right point of view has been attained you find that 
the horses’ legs are not painted against a flat sur- 
face, as in an ordinary picture, but actually come 
down out of the ceiling, and are drawn so that you 
cannot help believing them to be walking in the 
air over your head. 

9. Of course it was not only Italian artists who 
indulged in these geometrical illusions, and I can 
remember now after many years how the ascent 
of Elias struck my childish fancy as painted by 
Flamel in the cupola of the ci-devant Church of 
the Carmes, Rue de Vaugirard, Paris. The pro- 
phet’s mantle and the chariot and its steeds and the 
clouds they career over all seem suspended in space. 

10. An extraordinary effect of this nature is ob- 
tained by placing your head on the ground at a 

tticular spot to view Rubens’s “Crucifixion of 

t. Peter” in St. Peter’s, Cologne. And as the 
ainter himself is said to have called this painting 
bis best achievement it seems to raise it above the 
common category of a “ trick. 

11. Another form of simulation is the scherzo ; 
windows, with heads looking out of them or with 
flower-pots on their sills, simulated on a blank wall, 
meet us everywhere. Who does not remember, too, 
the portraited figure of Beatrice Cenci’s advocate 
standing in a simulated doorway, looking as if he 
were ever coming in to haunt the governor’s room 
in Castel S. Angelo? The lunette over the door- 
way of S. Giusto at Lucca has a real-seeming iron 
grating painted over the Madonna which adorns it. 
Many are the cloisters, too, where such surprises 
are pictured. In the studio of an artist friend in 
Rome many people before sitting for their portraits 
have requested him to desire an old woman, who 
seems to be listening behind a feigned door, to go 
away. The portrait of Tasso in the blank wall of 
his cell at 8. Onofrio makes every visitor start on 
entering, by its simulation of life. 


12. Even the painters of the best would 
sometimes condescend to display such a tour de 
force. Melozzo da Forli often seems to make his 
angels fly, instead of awakening in the spectator 
the idea of their flying, and in the inner octagon 
sacristy at Loreto those that are finished absolutely 
float in a standing posture in each lobe of its cupola, 
At Orvieto, agaiv, Luca Signorelli has painted 
Hesiod leaning on his elbow on the ledge of a kind 
of porthole-window of his sepulchre, looking up- 
wards at the pictured Resurrection, as if awakened 
by the angel’s trump to a belief in that future state 
of which medieval theologians credited him with 
being the type of denial. 

13. Allied to the history of this class of treat- 
ment is the story of Solyman II. having a slave 
summarily beheaded to enable Gentile Bellini to 
paint the body of St. John Baptist; the more 
legendary accusation of Michel Angelo crucifying 
a model to make a pose for a Christ on Calvary ; 
and the fact, of which every one may see the result 
for himself at Ravenna, of Canova having a cast 
made of a dying horse to serve him for his bas- 
relief of the Amazons, 

14, While some were occupied with simulating 
architecture, and perhaps even before, others were 
producing simulated sculpture. Chiaroscuro they 
call it in Italy; we generally designate it by the 
French word grisaille. A very early example of 
this kind of work was lately discovered behind 
some panelling in a palace which is now the 
chief hotel of Rimini: mine host displayed it to 
me last year with evident hopes that I should be 
inclined to take it away for a consideration. But 
so abundant is this sort of thing everywhere that 
one has to ask oneself at every turn, “ Is this a 
real object or a simulation?” Time and the 
weather, however, rapidly intervene to prevent 
the deception being carried to this extent. 

15. Perhaps the cleverest reach of simulated plater- 
esque ornament has been attained by an artist at 
Parma named Magnani, who is possibly not yet dead. 
He has painted stucco decorations on the ceilings 
of the picture gallery there with a perfection that 
cannot be surpassed. At the time of day when 
the light comes from the point at which he studied 
his shadows, the deception is absolute. He can 
only earn a pittance, however, in his own country, 
and, though he was offered a profitable engage- 
ment in America, he lacked the courage to cross 
the sea. 

16. Another form, again, of simulation is found 
in the painted images in which here and there so 
great perfection has been attained that we dare not 
condemn them absolutely. Spain, of course, 1s 
famous for her productions of this nature in w 
sculpture. In Italy they are rarer in wood, though 
there are two or three specimens of great beauty in 
the Gallery of Lucca, brought from some obscure 
village Italy, however, abounds in terra- 
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cotta figures simulating life. The groups in two 

or three churches of Modena, some by Guido Maz- 

zoni within the last fifty years, deserve a place of 

their own in the ranks of art. And at our own 

Ripon some coloured specimens, in carved alabaster, 

of great excellence, though small, have been of late 
disinterred. 

17. Of the fascination of even legitimate statuary 
over the human mind various strange traditions are 
afloat, some of which, ¢ bello il tacere. May it 
not be predicated that in such cases the legitimate 
reach of art has been probably over-stepped, that 
simulation has taken the place of representation ? 
And thus it was not altogether the highest of 
praise when Clement XIV. said that Houdon’s 
statue of S. Bruno would speak if the rule of the 
order had not been silence. Perhaps the mar- 
vellous portrayal of expectancy in Endymion’s dog 
at Chatsworth and Ravenna very nearly falls under 
the condemnation of claptrap. How great so ever 
a piece of simulation may be, it is rarely life- 
like enough to deceive an animal ; yet there is 
—I fear I must say was, for, like everything 
else, even the villas of Rome are passing away—in 
a kind of cave in the Villa Ludovisi a stone guar- 
dian dog which seldom failed to arouse the suscep- 
tibilities of any canine pet who accompanied one in 
a ramble there. 

Passing with a great bound from the lowest to 
the highest—from the deception of the animal to 
the deception of the theological—I will conclude 
with a simple allusion to the exquisite legend of the 
Madonna of Toledo. R. H. Busx. 


EDMUND HENRY BARKER. 

Notices mainly supplementary to, and corrective 

of, those in the Dict. Nat. Biog., iii. 198-9, q.v. 
The grandfather of this classical scholar was the 
Rev. Thomas Barker, B.A., rector of Leven from 
1737, and of Cherry-Burton (both in the East 
Riding of Yorkshire) from 1740 to his death in 
1774 (Poulson’s Holderness, i. 351-2; Oliver's 
Beverley, 499; Gent. Mag., 1829, ii. 476). His 
dson has recorded some amusing anecdotes of 
imin his Lit. Anecd., i. 76, 98. The father of 
E. H. Barker was the Rev. Robert Barker, M.A., 
of Sid. Suse. Coll., Camb. (B.A. 1780), born 
Jan. 21, 1750, vicar of Hollym-with- Withernsea 
from 1780, vicar of Welwick and rector of Holmpton 
(all in Holderness) from 1784 to his death, which 
took place at Hollym House, near Patrington, 
Jan. 1, 1816. His wife Ann, who died Feb. 1, 
1829, aged sixty, was the daughter of the Rev. 
Peter Atkinson, and to this connexion he owed 
his preferments ; he purchased the living of Hollym 
through his brother-in-law, Alderman Arden, of 
Beverley (Poulson, Holderness, ii. 390-9, 509; 
Poulson, Beverlac, 690—assist. curate of Beverley 


he is described as aged fifty-nine at death ; 1830, 

ii. 380 ; Manchester School Reg., i. 36 ; Wharton, 

yas A into Corporation of Beverley, 1833, 
-9 

This Robert Barker bad a younger son, Rev. 
Charles Barker, born at Hollym March 8, 1790 ; 
M.A. of Clare Hall, Camb. ; vicar of Hollym-with- 
Withernsea from 1816 to a few months before his 
death ; married, November, 1838, at Doncaster, his 
cousin, Mary Ann, only daughter of Mrs. William 
Atkinson, of that place, and granddaughter of the 
Rev. Peter Atkinson, of Hollym House ; author of 
a charity sermon, 1822, and a visitation sermon, 
1824, both printed at Hull in 1825 ; died Dee. 28, 
1855, at Clifton, Somerset, and buried there 
(Poulson, Holderness, ii. 396, 399, 400 ; Gent. Mag., 
1816, ii. 79 ; Lit. Anecd., i. p. ix). 

Robert Buarker’s youngest child, Eliza, was 
married at Hollym, July 4, 1821, to Richard Lacy, 
Esq., captain in the Cumberland Militia, of Eden 
Lacy, near Penrith, whence she wrote to me in 
May, 1882, in the eighty-second year of her age 
(Poulson, Holderness, ii. 392 | Margaret, an error] ; 
Gent. Mag., 1823, ii. 271 ; 1826, i. 461). Robert 
Barker also had a son Robert, whose descendants 
are now living. Edmund Henry Barker, the eldest 
son of the Rev. Robert Barker, was born Dec. 22, 
1788, at Hollym, within sight of the beautiful spire 
of Patrington, which strongly and strangely im- 
pressed his youthful imagination (Lit. Anecd., i. 
71). He was sent to Beverley, to which place his 
mother’s family belonged, and was educated at the 
Grammar School there, which was then in high 
repute. Robertson, of Brighton, was there some 
years later. At Cambridge he never had any other 
standing than Scholar of Trinity, but Poulson de- 
scribes him as B.A. and M.A., and he and the editor 
of the Manchester Sch. Reg. (Chet. Soc.) call him 
Fellow. In 1809 he obtained the Chancellor’s and 
Sir William Browne’s gold medals for Greek and 
Latin epigrams. The title of the Greek epigram, 
apy? is curiously like the motto 
of the Hildyards of Winestead, which has appeared 
for many years where he must often have seen it, 
over the doorway of the old inn, the “ Hildyard 
Arms,” at Patrington: 
(“N. & Q,” 4" S. iv. 297, 371; v. 24; vi. 409). 

Some time after leaving the university he 
became Dr. Parr’s amanuensis (Works of Samuel 
Parr, LL.D. by John Johnstone, M.D., 8vo., 
Lond., 1828, i. 542-3, and elsewhere); in the 
second edition of his Cicero, De Senect., 1813, 
p. xxxvi, he says he had added many notes taken 
from books in the library of bis friend Dr. Samuel 
Parr, with whom he had resided eight months, 
On Sept. 14, 1814 (not after 1815, as D. N. B.), 
he married Frances Sarah, third daughter of John 
Manley, Esq., late of the Inner Temple, residing 
in Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square ; the ceremony 


Minster, 1811; Gent. Mag., 1816, i, 377, where 


was performed at Thetford by Dr. Parr, A son 
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was born Feb, 13, 1824 (Gent. Mag., 1824, i. 272), 


one, the widow of a clergyman, is still living. 


In 1833 he was a candidate for the mastership of 


Stamford School (Lit. Anecd., i. 43). In 1836 he 
petitioned the House of Commons to employ him 
to catalogue the classical MSS. and books in the 
British Museum, on a plan of his own. In his 
petition, which was dated London, March 17, 1836, 
and was presented to the House by Benj. Hawes, 
M.P., he says he had been connected with classical 
and general literature for twenty-six years. 

He was a prisoner for debt (not through the loss 
of his suit, nor for some years, as D. N. B.) in the 
King’s Bench and in the Fleet from May, 1837, to 
May, 1838. Some of the experiences which he 
has recorded are very like the descriptions in 
Dickens’s Little Dorrit, 1857, and include even 
the nae og daughter who earned money by 
needlework (Lit. Anecd., 1852, i. 227). 

In the beginning of 1838 he was an unsuccessful 
candidate for the registrarship of the University of 
London. He died in (not near, as D. N. B.) 
Covent Garden Market, March 21, 1439, and was 
buried on the 26th in the churchyard of St. 
Andrew’s, Holborn, in the presence of Mr. Basil 
Montagu, Mr. Burges, Mr. Maxon, Dr. Giles, and 
the Rev. Alexander Dyce. There is no stone to mark 
the grave, and no tablet to his memory in thechurch, 
but the words which his friends bad chosen fitly 
express the great work of his life: ‘‘ Hic jacet 
Thesauri Greeci editor Anglicanus.” Brief mention 
may be made of his intimacy with such men as 
Porson, Parr, Taylor the Platonist, Godfrey Hig- 
gins, and the like, and of his correspondence with 
scholars at home and abroad. He was not only a 

reader of all kinds of out-of-the-way books, 


t he anticipated a chief function of “N. & Q.”| PP 


in being an habitual note-maker. It is this quality 
which renders undeserved the oblivion into which 
his books have gone. To pass by his Parriana, 
his Porsoniana, his list of the works of Thomas 
Taylor, and his collections about Eugene Aram, 
there is often a wealth of annotation in his classical 
books that would delight many a reader of (and 
forestall many a writer in) ““N. & Q.”; see, ¢.9., 
the instances of alliteration in classical writers 
collected in his Cicero, De Senect., 1813, pp. xxi, 
105. There are accounts of him in Poulson’s 
Holderness, ii. 399 ; Manchester Sch. Req., i. 36 ; 
Rose’s Biog. Dict.; English Cyclopedia; Gent. 
Mag., 1823, i. 282 ; 1824, i. 272; 1835, ii. 603 ; 
he signed an appeal on bebalf of Mr. W. H. Lunn, 
Cambridge bookseller, Gent. Mag., 1815, ii. 183; a 
character of him, Dibdin’s Bibliomania, ed. Bohn, 
1842, p. 571; he gave a MS. to the library of the 
Duke of Sussex, Pettigrew, Bibl. Suss., vol. i. 
part i, 8vo., Lond., 1827, pp. celxiii-iv ; Living 
Authors, 1816, p. 14, 


but two daughters alone survived, of the elder of 
whom he records a saying, Lit. Anecd., i. 100; 


The following is a list of E. H. Barker's work:, 
shortly stated :— 

1. Epigrammata numismate annuo dignata, et in curi; 
Cantabrigiensi recitata, A.p. 1809. 2 leaves. See Li, 
i. p. xi, translations, 225-7; & Q,,” 
ix. 411. 

2. Various essays in Valpy’s Classical Journal, 1810-20, 
from No. 3 to the end. Bohn’s Lowndes says that fi, 
edited it, p. 113; a letter from a German scholar to B. 
about it, “ N. & Q.,” 4% 8, xi. 231, 

3. Cicero De Senectute et de Amicitia. 12mo, pp. 63, 
cliii, Lond., 1811, Second ed., 12mo. pp. xxxvi, 204, 
Lond,, 1813. Sixth ed., 12mo, Lond,, 1839. Reviewed 
Gent, Mag., 1812, i, 441; B.'s reply, 517-20; rejoinder 
by J. H. Monk), the reviewer, ii. 444. Aleo Britis) 
Neptune, British Critic, April, 1812; Cvass. Jour., No. 9. 

4, Geographical, Commercial, and Political Essays, in- 

cluding statistic details of various countries. 8vo. pp. 323, 
Lond,, 1812. Edited by E. H. B.; anon., but written by 
his friend the Rev. Richard Patrick, M.A., of Beverley, 
afterwards vicar of Sculcoates, Hull, from 1794 to his 
death in 1815, Frost’s Address, p. 17,18; Pryme's Recoll,, 
1870, p. 28. Two of Putrick’s essays were appended to 
oy ed. of B.'s Cicero, De Senect., 1811; Lit. Anecd., 
i. 119. 
5. Classical and Biblical Recreations. Vol. I. 
pp. 492, Lond., 1812. Reviewed Gent. Mag., 1813, ii. 
351, 633; his defence of it examined, i., 1814, i. 129. 
Bohn’s Lowndes, p, 113. 

6. The Germany and Agricola of Tacitus, 12mo, 1813. 
Second ed., 1818; third ed., 1824; fourth ed., 1828 ; fiftu 
ed., 1836, Bohn’s Lowndes, p, 2567. 

7. Msopi Fabule Select. Gent. Maq., 1815, ii. 156. 

8. Henricus Stephanus, Thesaurus Grace Lingue. 
Fol. 39 parts, 8 vols. 1816-28. Bohn’s Lowndes, p. 2507 ; 
Living Authors, 1816, p. 361; Gent. Mag, 1823, i, 282; 
H. B. Wheatley, What is an Index? Index Soc., 1873, 
p. 25. Blomfield in Quarterly, No. 44 (see D. NV. B). 

9. Aristarchus Anti-Blomfieldionus, Part the first, 
8vo. pp. xx, 112, Lond, 1820; ded. to Earl Spencer. 
Monk's reply in Quarterly, see D. N. B. 

10. "Apxadiov [epi Tévwy, E codicibus Parisinis pri- 

mum edidit Edmund, Henr. Barkerus. Aduita est editoris 
epistola critica ad Jo. Fr, Boissonade. 8vo. 4 leaves, 
. 203-82, Lipsiz, 1820. 
11, Letter to the Rev. T. 8S. Hughes, Fell. of Emmanuel 
Coll., Camb., on his Address to the people of England in 
the cause of the Greeks, 1822. Fourth ed., Gent. Mag., 
1823, i. 437; and in the Pamphleteer (see D. N. B.). 

12. The Claims of Sir Philip Francis to the Authorship 
of Junius Disproved. Five letters, addressed to Sir 
James Mackintosh, Godfrey Higgins, Uvedale Price, and 
others, written end printed at Thetford in Feb., 1827, 
and privately circulated; collected and published in 
1 vol., 8vo., pp. Ixxii, 504, Lond. (Swaffham), 1828, Re- 
viewed in Gent. Maq., 1827, ii. 61; 1828, ii. 331; B.'s 
reply, i., ii. 603; 1830, i. 201, 403; ii, 579; see also 
“N.& 2" S. i. 288; 4% i. 36; also in Pam- 
phleteer (D. N. B.). 

13. Lempriere’s Classical Dictionary, Anthon's 
re-edited, Svo. pp. xxxvi, 972, Lond., 1828; pref. dat, 
Thetford, Dec. 11, 1827. Second ed., Lond., 183%; third 
ed, 8vo., pp. x, 1126, Lond, (Woolwich), 1833 ; fourth 
ed., by Dr. Giles, 8vo,, Lond., 1843. Bohn’s Lowndes, 
p. 1340; reviewed Gent. Mag., 1832, ii. 528. 

14. Parriana; or, notices of the Rev. Samuel Parr, 
LL.D. 8vo., vol. i, pp. xxxii, 663; vol. ii., pp. xvi, 768, 
London (Swaffham), 1828-9. Reviewed in Gent. Afag, 
1828, ii, 153 ; 1829, ii, 337; Monthly Rev., Nov., 1825 ; 
two of B.'s letters a Dr. P., Gent, Mag., 1825, i. 494, 
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15. Palairet’s Thesaurus Elli Latinarum, 1760, 
reprinted. Announced Gent. AMag., 1829, ii. 255 (qy. 
if published). 

Cicero’s Catilinarian Orations. 12mo., Lond, 

am), 1829. 

17. Webster's edited by B. Issued in num- 

bers, 2 vols., 4to., 1831-2. His letters about it, Gent, 
., 1829, i. 485 542, ii. 516; 1830, i. 439. 

18, Select Orations of Demosthenes. 8vo., pp. 276. 
Gent. Mag., 1830, i. 350, ii. 98, 

19. Cx-ar's Commentaries. Reviewed Gent. May., 
1831, ii. 323. 

20. Greek and English Lexicon, by Geo, Dunbar and 
E. H. B. 8vo., Edinb., 1831. Reviewed Gent. Mag., 
1881, i. 322. 

21. Richard Baxter's ed. (1684) of Sir Matthew Hale’s 
Judgment of the Nature of True Religion, reprinted, 
$vo., pp. viii, 35, Lond. (Swaffham), 1832. 

22. Lempriere’s Classical Dictionary, abridged from 
Anthon and Barker's ed. by E. H. B. 1833. Second ed.; 
new ed. by J. Cauvin, 8vo., 1843, “ divested of all in- 
delicacy,” ‘for public and private schools of both 
sexes.” 


23. Cyropmdia of Xenophon. 8vo., Lond., 1833 and 
1841. Bobn’s Lowndes, p. 3009. 

24. Plan for cataloguing Classical MSS. and Books in 
tho British Museum. 4to., two leaves, Lond., 1836. 

25. R. Payne Knight on Symbolical Language of 
Ancient Art, 1818, reprinted. 8vo., pp. 80. 1836. 
Also included in Suppl. to Lempriere. 

26. Sillig’s Dict. of Artists of Antiquity. S8vo., Lond. 
(Yarmouth ), 1837; ded. to Earl Fitzwilliam, dat. from 
59, Lincoln's Inn Fields, Sept. 18, 1836. Also included in 

te Be Dicti 8 
. Supplements to Lempriere’s Dictionary. v0., 
1838. “N.& Q,” 1"S. i. 340. 

28. Literary Anecdotes and Contemporary Reminis- 
cences. 8vo., vol. i, pp. xlvi, 288; vol. ii., BP; 22, 
Lond., 1852, only 120 copies printed. Memoir of E. H. B., 
vol. i. ix-xlvi; vol. ii, relates to Porson. 

29. Buttmann’s Greek Grammar, translated. Lit. 
Aneed., i. p. xxiv. 

30. Editions of Valpy’s Delphin and Variorum classics. 
Bohn’s Lowndes, p. 113. 

31. Reprint of South's sermon and other papers, in 
favour of Latitudinarianism. Lit. A nced., i. p. xxv. 

32-35. Reprints of children’s books (Lit, Anecd., i. 

. xxiii): The Toy-shop ; or, the Sentimental Toy-man ; 

Picture Exhibition; Juvenile Rambles through 
the Paths of Nature; Mrs. Brown's Crooked Sixpence ; 
and others. 

36,37. The New American Class Book 7. J. Pier- 
point, and The National Reader, re-edited by B. (on the 
authority of his sister). 

38. in F. A, Wolf's Analecta, ii. 63-7, 279- 
281, 54 


89. Letters, &e., on classical subjects, Gent, Mag., 
1830, i. 487, ii. 36,217, 404; 1831, i. 319, 322, 

40, 41. Contributions to the British Crite and Monthly 
ues. (Zit. Anced , i. p. xii). 

42. Notes on Sturz’s Etymologicon Gudianum (Lit. 
Aneed., i. p. xxii; qy. if printed). 

43. Printed matter about the lawsuits, See D. N. B. 


W. C. B. 


Erontan ” AND kane 
a many years t when a copy of the 
Etonian has Psd 9 a catalogue the vendor 
has not 2 ear open! added a note to this effect : 
“Containing the contributions of Lord Macaulay 


when at Eton.” Such a-blunder—to call it by no 
stronger name—may be pardonable in those who 
are anxious to increase the interest and value 
of the articles which they have to dispose of, but 
it was hardly to be expected that it would find 
a place in a catalogue from such experienced 
bibliographers as Messrs. Sotheby & Co. Yet 
such is the case. In a catalogue of books for sale 
on the 5th and four following days of November, 
“No. 432. Htonian: Essays on various subjects 
by Young Etonians (includes Papers by Lord 
Macaulay), 2 vols. in 1, 1822,” meets the eye and 

vokes at last animadversion. Now there isa 
ist of contributors, with an enumeration of their 
respective articles, at the end of the second volume 
of the Etonian, in which you look in vain for 
the name of Macaulay, for the simple yet all- 
sufficient reason that he was not an Etonian. 
How, then, has the error originated, and with 
whom? Probably thus. When Charles Knight 
started his Quarterly Magazine in June, 1823, as 
we learn from the advertisement in the third 
volume, dated November 30, 1824, “it was 
established at the earnest solicitation of some 
young men of great talents and acquirements, who 
had distinguished themselves in a local miscellany 
of no ordinary character.” This was the Etonian. 
Among others who joined them in this new venture 
was Thomas Macaulay, whose nom de plume was 
“Tristram Merton.” His association with some 
of the chief writers in the Htonian in this later 
publication no doubt led to the supposition that 
he was one of the band who formed ‘‘ The King 
of Clubs,” and was himself an Etonian. Who first 
broached this error it may not be easy to ascer- 
tain, but it is found as early as 1851, in a volume 
of lectures on The Poetical Literature of the Past 
Half-Century, by an experienced littérateur, D. M. 
Moir, “ Delta” of Blackwood’s Magazine, delivered 
at the Edinburgh Philosophical Association in the 
session 1850-51, and published by Messrs. Black- 
wood & Sons in 1851. In lecture vi., at p. 291, 
when giving a hasty and brief enumeration of 
various poets of the period, he alludes “‘ to Mack- 
worth Winkworth Praed, the coadjutor of Mac- 
aulay in the Etonian, whose serio-comic legends 
were coloured with fresh and flowing fancy, and 
who in a great degree anticipated both Hood and 
Ingoldsby in a peculiar comic vein.” The lecturer 
is not accurate in his names any more than in 
his fact, as the clever writer's name was Win- 
throp Mackworth Praed. It would be very satis- 
factory to discover the earliest instance of this 
mistake in any bookseller’s catalogue, and after 
this exposé of the blunder it is to be hoped that 
we have already had its last. 

W. E. Bucktey. 


Arms or Oxrorp Hattis.—In “‘N. & Q,,” 
6 §. viii. 469, appeared a query with reference to 
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the authority for the arms borne by the coll 
and halls of Oxford, but which received no reply. 
The arms of the greater number exhibit the 
founder’s coat undifferenced, viz., Merton, Walter 
de Merton; Trinity, Pope; Balliol, Balliol; New 
College, Wyckham ; All Souls’, Chicheley; Christ- 
church, Wolsey; Magdalen, Wainfleet ; Exeter, 
Stapleton, bat with varying blazon ; Jesus, Price ; 
St. John’s, White ; Wadham, Wadham, impaling 
Petre ; Worcester, Cooke. This wholesale adop- 
tion of private coats favours the assumption that 
they were all assumed, more especially as in the 
Visitations of Oxford, 1566, 1574, and 1634 
(Harl. Soc. Pub.), no entry is made of the arms 
of any one college. There is strong evidence that 
in the year 1574 no college bore arms as a cor- 

rate body ; for in the church notes of Richard 
™ Portcullis, taken in that year, most of the coats 
now used by the colleges are given from stained 
glass, &c., but to each the family name is in- 
variably attached, and not in one instance the 
name of the college. 

With regard to the three colleges—Brazenose, 
Corpus, and Lincoln—the arms of which are now 
borne tierced in pale, he notes the arms of the 
separate founders and in separate shields, viz., 
Smith and Sutton, Fox and Oldham, and Lincoln 
and Fleming. The modern method of marshal- 
ling was evidently not in use in Lee’s time. 
When was it adopted ? 

With regard to Cambridge colleges, in the 
visitations of the county taken in 1575 and 1684 
most of the coats are entered, but the following 
are omitted—I should be glad to know whether 
there is any official authority for them—viz., 
Magdalen, Audley undifferenced ; Sidney, Rad- 
cliffe impaling Sidney undifferenced; Emmanuel, 
taken from the arms of Sir Walter Mildmay ; and 
Downing, the arms of Downing differenced by a 
bordure. Cuarues L. Beut. 

Chesterton Road, Cambridge. 


Wittiam Anprews.—In Leslie Stephen's Dic- 
tionary of National Biography it is stated that 
William Andrews, astrologer, flourished from 
1656 to 1683. That is correct so far as it goes, but 
it might go a good deal further. For instance, to 
Andrews’s almanac for the year 1705, entitled 
News from the Stars, there is this preface :— 

“T am now by the Goodness of Almighty God come 
into the 69 year of my age; and this in the 50t» year 
of my appearing in Publick in this manner; the first 
year thereof being 1655 and 19 year of my age.” 

Again, to the almanac for 1708 he wrote :— 

“T am alive still (blessed be God), though I understand 
that there has been some Report spread abroad to the 
contrary; and it hath pleased Almighty God not only to 
continue my life, but also to enable me to write of the 
year 1708 approaching, notwithstanding my Great age 
and some inconvenience now attending it, it being the 
three and Fiftieth year of my appearance in the World 
in this annual way, In 1655, when I began first to 


write in this manner, I was but nineteen years of age, 
and now by the permission of Almighty God I am come 
into the seventy-second year thereof.” 

Andrews was still alive in 1710, and I believe 
his death took place in the succeeding year. The 
Company of Stationers continued to publish his 
almanac until 1768. H. RB. Promer, 


Proverss AND QUOTATIONS ADAPTED BY 
ser.—In reading Dr. Mavor’s excellent edition of 
the Works of Thos. Tusser (1812) I have noticed 
two or three familiar phrases which are not to be 
— in Bartlett. Perhaps you can find room for 
them :— 

5% emery | leadeth a fool ye wot whither.” 
Points of Huswifery, “Supper Matters,” iv. p, 266, 
Confer 
“ Nor jeal 


Was understood, the injor'a hell.” 
Milton, Paradise Lost, v, 1. 449, 
2. “ Young children and chickens would ever be eating.” 
Points of Huswifery, “ Supper Matters,” v. p. 266, 
Confer the common adage “ Children and chicken 
are always a-picking,” which Tusser has only 
adapted to his own metre and rhyme. 
3. “As order is heavenly, where quiet is had, 
8o error is hell, or a mischief as bad.” 
Points of Huswifery, “ H 
Admonitions,” xii, p, 251, 
Confer 
“ Order is Heaven's first law.” 
Pope, Essay on Man, Epistle iv. 1. 49, 
4. “ Though home be but homely, yet huswife is taught 
That home bath no fellow to such as have aught.” 
Points o Huswifery, “ Instructions to 
uswifery,” viii. p. 243. 
Confer 
** Home is home, though it be never so homely,” 
which Bartlett says is to be found in the collec 
tions of proverbs of the seventeenth century ; but 
this takes it back to about the middle of the six- 
teenth century, the Points of Huswifery havi 
been first published about 1561. Is the 
to be found earlier than this ? 
5. “ Who goeth a borrowing 
Goeth a sorrowing.” 
Five Hundred Points of Good Husbandry, “ Sep- 
tember’s Abstract,"’ viii. p. 2. 
This well-known saying is not to be found in 
J. S. Arrwoop. 
xeter, 


Tue Toames may be well 
to place on record in “N. & Q.” the following 
extract from the Mirror, January 25, 1845, if it 
be only to remind the older generation of its 
readers that the Thames Embankment, which has 
been recently carried out, in part at least, was not 
only designed, but regarded as all but a fait 
accompli forty years ago :—“ It is from Cheyne 
Walk, at Che that the grand waterside ter- 
race, which is to extend to the Adelphi, and 
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perhaps be carried on to London Bridge, is to 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 
2, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Enotisu 1n Cyprus.—Before our day English 
was spoken by troops in Cyprus, for Cyprus is 
recorded as having been one of the stations of the 
famous Waranghian Guard, the Waring and Eng- 
lish soldiers of the Greek Emperors of Constanti- 

le. In the latter city is a church which 
to the Waranghians. In Cyprus they 
were stationed at Bafi or Paphos. 
Hype 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Tanoier.—In attempting to investigate the true 
tale of the English occupation of this Moorish 
town, I find that all previous historians have been 
compelled to draw upon the Diary of Pepys and 
his fuller journal published in Smith’s life of the 
diarist. Is there no other material? I only know 
of Lord Sandwich’s Journal; Henry ‘Teonge’s 
Diary; A Brief Relation of the Present State of 
Tangier, &c. (Edinburgh, 1664), the author of 
which is unknown to me ; and The Moores Baffled 
(London, 1681), the first edition of which is anony- 
mous, but in the second the author is admitted to 
be Lancelot Addison, the former chaplain of Tan- 
gier, and the father of the more celebrated Joseph 
of that ilk. In the same writer’s work on Western 
Barbary and on the Barbary Jews there are some 
data on the same subject. There, however, our 
information seems to end. Artistically we are 
rather more fortunate. Hollar made sketches of 
the place and engraved six of his views, which 
show that the town during the English occupation 
was very different in appearance from the place as 
it exists at present. These engravings are now 
very scarce. Were they ever reproduced? The 
rest of his drawings are in the British Museum. 
Were any of them engraved? Pepys says, “ A fine 
map of Tangier was done by Captain Beckman, a 
Swede.” Was this map ever published, and is it 
still in existence? Ayain, we learn that 100/. was 

id by the Tangier Commission to one Henry 

res for drawing a plan of the fortifications. 
What has become of this plan? The only view of 
the kind with which I am acquainted is that en- 
ved in Oyilby’s Africa (1670). In Barbarian 
(London, 1750) there is a view of Tangier 

facing p. 33. Are there any earlier than Hollar’s ; 
or, leaving out of account those published of late 
years, are there any of a date between 1750 and 
modern times? Lastly, could any one inform me 
when it became customary for untravelled English- 


men to call the place “Tangiers”? All the old 
works term it Tangier, as does every person who 
has once visited it. Did the pan om writers 
confound it with Algiers ? B. R. 


Ricuarp Wuartoy. — He first appears on 
record in Boston, Mass., in 1661. He acquired 
a large estate in the “ Narragansett country,” the 
present state of Rhode Island. He afterwards 
bought the Pejepscot Patent (including the present 
town of Brunswick, Maine) of the heirs of George 
Way and the heirs of Thomas Purchase. He had 
three wives: (1.) Bethia, daughter of Wm. Tyng ; 
(2.) Sarah, daughter of Rev. John Higginson ; (3.) 
Martha, daughter of the second Governor, John 
Winthrop. By these he had one son William, 
who married Eunice ——(!), it is supposed in 
England (and of whom more information is wanted) 
and five daughters, who survived him, and are 
named in his will. He was of Sir Edmund 
Audras’s council; went to England in July, 1687; 
made his will there from a copy of a previous one 
left here, dated July 10, 1687, declared and 
published it May 10, 1689, and died a few days 
after at the house of his sister Dorothy Pack (written 
Hacke in one place.) 

It is from this lady’s testimony at the probating 
of her brother’s will that a clue is found to the 
English origin of the family. Dorothy Pack 
deposes that she is a widow, of Kirby Street, 
Hatton Garden, co. Middlesex, where she had 
dwelt twelve years ; was born in the parish of 
Warcupp, in county Westmoreland ; and that 
Richard Wharton was her brother. In a codicil 
to his will Wharton calls Mr. Samuel Read and 
Mr. Nathaniel Whitfield, of London, merchants, 
“my kinsmen,” aud nominates them trustees. 
He makes a devise tc Mary Read, probably the 
wife or daughter of the above Samuel. Was she 
his sister or niece ? 

Some of our genealogists assert that this Richard 
Wharton was the son of a Lord Philip Wharton. 
In the inventory of his estate I find “a house in 
Boston that was Philip Wharton’s” (who had a 
wife Mary, and a daughter Rebecca born there 
1660). He certainly was not a lord. Was he 
Richard’s brother? He deserted his wife and 
went, 1668, we know not where. Was it back to 
England ? 

There are, besides, an Edward Wharton and a 
Thomas Wharton, mentioned very early in Savage’s 
Dictionary as in America, but no connexion is 
known, The name is peculiar here. Were these 
relatives ? 

Richard Wharton was a man of wealth and 
prominence politically and socially. He had great 
expectations of the result of his landed speculations, 
and in his will made munificent devise to his son, 
but cut him off with 1001. in his codicil, finding 
he had taken up too much money. Because of the 
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disturbances of the Indian wars his estate great] 
depreciated in value, and what is now cuh 
millions of dollars was sold by his administrator, on 
representation of insolvency, to the Pejepscot Com- 
pany, bringing only 140, 

The seal affixed. in red wax to the first will 
shows very plainly the charge of a maunch, but 
the impression of a crest cannot be distinguished. 
These agree with arms assigned to a family of 
Kirby Thore, co. Westm. Any and all information 
concerning this worthy gentleman is eagerly sought, 
and a pedigree is earnestly desired. 

Wm. M. Sarcent, A.M. 
34, Exchange Street, Portland, Maine, U.S. 


“ NUPTAM ET VivesciT.”—I am in- 
formed that the above four words occur in the 
vey registers of Halifax, Yorkshire, and that a 
local antiquary has translated them, “ He buried 
his wife and she came to life again.” This seems 
hardly in accordance with Latin construction, but 
may possibly have been the intended meaning in 
spite of that. Cuan any of your readers tell me in 
what book this translation is given, and whether 
apy other rendering is more probable } 

Biyomia. 


Use or tae Worp “ Betray.”—On the autho- 
rity of “the Rev. James Adcock of Lincoln,” 
Halliwell records for belfry the sense of “a tem- 

rary shed for a cart or waggon in the fields or 

y the road side, having an upright post at each 
of the four corners, and covered at the top with 
straw,” &c. Is this use of belfry actually ex- 
tant in Lincolnshire, and where can it be heard? 
No example of any age manifestly having this 
sense has been sent in for the Dictionary. If it 
still exists, surely it ought to occur somewhere in 
earlier writings. J. A. H. Murray, 

The Scriptorium, Oxford, 


“A Disptay or Heratpry.”—I have a MS. 
book on heraldry; the title is “A Display of 
Heraldry, containing, &c, by Thomas Milner, 
couch painter, York, 17—.” Can any of your 
readers give me any information of the author ? 

J. Ravewirre. 

Tuomas De ta Moor.—Is there any English 
translation of this writer’s Chronicle of the reign of 
Edwurd If.; and has it been published elsewhere 
than in Twysden’s collection? HermentTrope, 


Cotontat Bisnors,—Information desired as to 
dates, places of consecration, and names of the 
consecrating bishops of the Bishops of Algoma in 
1873, Niagara in 1875, and Waiapu in 1877. 


Joun Granam. 
The Clergy Club, 135, New Bond Street, W. 


[Please address direct, ] 
Couieny.—A descendant of the Huguenots at 


bicentenary next year, in what book of the Hen. 
riade Voltaire speaks of Coligny, and whether 
there is an English translation which he can use 
for quotation. H. ©. 


Pronunciation oF Latin. (See 
S. i. ii. iii, vi.; 3°¢ S. vii. viii. ix.; 8S. i. vii; 
5% §. ix. x. xi. passim.)—Can any one tell me 
when we first began to employ the English vowel 
sounds in pronouncing Latin? I have heard that 
up to the time of the Reformation we used to use 
the broad or Italian pronunciation, since which 
time the present method has been in vogue, In 
“N.&Q.,” 4" S. i. 593, a correspondent gives as his 
opinion that the English style was used in Chaucer's 
age ; but is not something known more definitely 
as to when the change occurred ? H. J. A. 


Carew Rateicn : Catiincton M.P.s. 1640-53, 
—What authority is there for including the son of 
Sir Walter Raleigh amongst the members of the 
Long Parliament? In the Parliamentary History 
he is stated to have been returned for Calling- 
ton, obviously as one of the members elected to fill 
up the vacant Royalist seats in 1646-7. But so 
far I have found no confirmation of this. The 
members for Callington in 1640 were George Fane, 
Esq., and Sir Arthur Ingram, Knt. Fane was 
disabled as a Royalist on Jan. 16, 1643/4, and 
Sir A. Ingram is said to have died circa 1645; 
new writs, “vice Sir A. Ingram deceased, and 
George Fane, Esq., disabled to sit,” being ordered 
Sept. 4, 1646. Edward, Lord Clinton and Thomas 
Dacres, Esq., were apparently then returned, being 
certainly members for Callington in July, 1648 
(It is, however, to be observed that if Sir A. Ingram 
were the same as the father of the first Viscount 
Irvine, he did not die until July 4, 1655, so that 
he must be wrongly described as ‘‘ deceased” in 
the foregoing writ.) Thomas Dacres was one of 
the secluded members in December, 1648, and 
Clinton probably died about the same time or soon 
afterwards, both seats being vacant in 1652. Was 
Raleigh returned in the place of Clinton deceased! 
If so, it would probably be before the “ purge” of 
December, 1648. He is not named by Prynne 
amongst the secluded members who were living in 
1659, although he survived the Restoration for 
some years. It may be noted that Lord Clinton 
is mostly said to have been returned for St. 
Michaels after February, 1647. If so, he must 
have vacated Callington for that purpose. Carew 
Raleigh may have then been returned in his 
stead ; but I find no evidence of this. 

W. D. 


To Sconce.—Has the etymology of this word, a8 
used in the Oxford sense, ever been given? “To 
sconce at Oxford,” says Halliwell (Archaic Dict.) 
“ was to put a person’s name in the college buttery 


the Cape of Good Hope wishes to know, for their 


books by way of fine.” In my time sconcing was 4 
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privilege possessed by the senior scholar or com- 
moner dining in hall of fining any delinquent who 
swore, came into hall without cap and gown, 
quoted a classic author, the Bible, &c. Judgment 
having been passed, a servant brought to the 
offender a large two-handled silver tankard of ale, 
from which the offender took the first draught 
and passed it to the man opposite to him, the 
process being repeated till the tankard reached the 
other end of the table. The sconce-tankards held 
about two quarts, and the amount charged in the 
buttery-book, or in the “ battels,” was, I think, 
1s. 6d.—rather more that the value of the ale. As 
connected, possibly, with this subject, I may men- 
tion that at Haddon Hall, Derbyshire, an iron clasp 
is shown fixed to the wainscot of the great hall. 
To this apparatus the arm of a man who refused 
to drink up his cup is said to have been fixed, and 
the liquor poured down his sleeve. Perhaps this 
was the Derbyshire way of sconcing. Is the word 
known at Cambridge, or does any similar custom 
exist there ? 8. O. Appy. 
Sheffield, 


Prace Broxer.—In a letter dated 1790 there 
occurs the following remark : “ Your place broker 
must be an ill-informed person, as the place you 
desire has been filled up some time ago.” I should 
like to have further evidence of the existence or 
development of the barefaced jobbery of the period. 

J. Y. W. Mac Auister. 

Leeds Library. 


Lecacies To Gaors.—In a will of the last 
century there are two legacies to gaols for the 
relief of the unfortunate inmates. I should like to 
know if this was a general practice before the days 
of gaol reform, and to whom the legacy was, as a 
rule, entrusted. J. Y. W. Mac ALisrer. 

Leeds Library, 

The two forego’ ueries curiously enough, sent 
by our GA. H.) 


Taz Coronation Srone.—Will some corre- 
ent give me some information about the stone 
the Irish call Lia Fail, the stone of Destiny ? 
And where can I find the history of King Eochaid 
and his Queen Tephi? And what difficulties super- 
vened, a few years since, when application was 
made to the late Earl Russell to allow of excava- 
tions*being made under Tara’s Hill? Of course, 
I have just been reading Mrs. Rogers’s little book, 
The Coronation Stone. Epwarp Matay. 


Katuarivg, Lapy Savace.—I observed some- 
where recently, but cannot now remember where, 
4n account of the restoration by Lord Derby of the 
tomb of Katharine, née Stanley, wife of Sir John 
Savage. Can any one tell me which of the 
Stanleys was father to the above-named Katharine? 
Tam anxious to know, that I may the more com- 


manor which descended through her. I should be 
also glad to be told the relationship to her and the 
main branch of the Stanleys of Humphrey Stanley. 
Both Katharine and Humphrey lived about the 
time of Richard III. 8. E. B. 


Le Maire.—Is anything known of Petrus le 
Maire, whose metal bust, with date 1631, is now 
in St. Margaret’s, Lothbury? It was brought there, 
after the fire, from St. Christopher le Stocks. 

C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill, 


M. Lovis pe Mastarniz.—I have among my 
autograpbs the following letter, addressed to 
‘Monsieur Louis de Maslatrie, rue de Seine St. 
Germain 36, Paris” :— 

Je vous remercie, Monsieur, de m’avoir envoyé votre 
curieux travail, Je regrette que chaque article ne soit 
pas accompagné d'une petite notice biographique. Ces 
morts-la en sont dignes, J’espére que vous pourrez un 
jour ajouter ces developpemens. 

Recevez, je vous price, l'assurance de mes sentimens 
les plus distingués ulzor, 

A partir du Mardi 5 Novembre [? Decembre}, je serai 
chez mois tous les Mardisvir, Je serai fort aise de causer 
un moment avec yous de vos travaux. 

Mardi 28 Nov’. 

What was this “curieux travail”? The only 
work by M. L. de Maslatrie mentioned in Brunet’s 
Manuel du Libraire is Histoire de Vile de Chypre 
sous le Kigne des Princes de la Maison de Lusignuan 
F. Didot, 1857). But possibly that is the 
boo: 


Wittram W. Marsnatt, M.A., B.C.L. 

Guernsey. 

{ Jacques-Marie-Joseph-Louis de Mas-Latrie was a 
voluminous writer. In 1841 he was charged by Soult, 
then Minister of War, with a mission to explore Medi 
terranean seaports and ascertain the relations between 
the Arabs and the Christians in mediaeval times. Guizot 
was then Minister of Foreign Affairs, and it is possible 
that the allusion is made to the reports of Mas-Latrie 
published in Ze Tubleaw de la Situation de l’ Algérie 
(Paris, 1845, fol.). The year in which the letter was 
written is not stated. It would, if given, confirm or 
cast doubt on this supposition. | 


JHALLONER was condemned to death for his 
share in the Waller plot. He and Tompkins were 
hanged on gibbets erected before their own doors, 
They lived, Rapin says, in London. Where? 

C. A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hill. 


Freer or Fives is the name given to certain 

documents in the Record Office. What does the 

phrase mean ? James D. 
Madison, U.S. 


Tue Hovst or Peers.—Some years ago I re- 
member reading in Blackstone’s Commentaries a 
statement something to the effect that “the Houseof 
Peers is a body of men chosen for their superior 


pletely work out the history of a Gloucestershire 


wealth, education, merit, and virtue.” Iam anxious, 
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for a special purpose, to quote the passage now, but 
I cannot discover it, even by the help of an index. 
Can any reader of “N. & Q” kindly help me? 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 


Passace 1x Otp Pray.—l should be much 
obliged if any correspondent of “N. & Q.” could 
assist me in discovering the nee of the 1 
following lines, which occur in a farce or burlesque 
played at the close of the last, or beginning of the 
present, century :— 

« I've got into a forest, but how to get out, 

Because I don’t know, is a matter of doubt : 

Shou'd the savages find me, it runs in my head, 

If they put me to death, then it's odds but I'm dead. 

They ‘Il burn me, and turn me, like griskin of pork, 

And beat me, and eat me, without knife or fork ; 


For William, my master, myself I expose ; 80 


My duty to follow, I'll follow my nose. 

And if I should chance to get into the air, 

Of my body the wild men will take special care. 
Lest by a big fall, I my little toe break, 

In a tree they may tie me up fast by the neck. 
Before such vile brutes should take Jack Wattle’s life, 
Like Brutus I ‘ll fall on my tobacco knife ; 

1'll let out my heart's blood here on this cold stone, 


I'll let it out—let it—J "UU let it—alone.” 

W. F. P. 
Tit1aN.—I observe a newspaper reference to a 
inting y Titian known as “ Sacred and Profane 
ve.” here is this picture; and where may an 
engraving of it be seen? I do not find it men- 
tioned in Eastlake. W. H. Parrersoy. 


Brereton MSS.—Sir William Brereton, the 
Parliamentarian commander, is said to have com- 
piled memoirs or kept a diary. The following 
passage occurs in Letters between the Rev, James 
Granger and many of the most eminent Literary 
Men of his Time, edited by J. P. Maleolm :— 

“There was scarcel 
years he was general that he did not commit to writing ; 
and not even a letter appears to have been penned of 
which he did not preserve a copy. The fruits of this 
indefatigable industry are collected into five folio 
volumes, written in a small, but very fair hand, They 
were, in 1771, in possession cf Dr. Gower, of Chelmsford, 
in Essex.” —P. 274. 
If these manuscripts exist they would undoubtedly 
throw much light on the history of the early 


period of the great civil war, Where are they 
now? K. P. D. 
Replies. 
PROVERBS. 


(6™ 8. xii. 249.) 

In answer to J. M. let me send the following : 
‘Ne gustaris quibus nigra est cauda.”—Touch 
pitch, and you will be defiled. 
“In annulo Dei figuram ne gestato.”—Probably 

a recommendation to reverence, ‘* Fortassis ad- 


Erasmus’s explanation hardly satisfies. 
explain this by another adage, “ Multre regum 
aures atque oculi.’ 


monet, non passim admiscendam Dei mentionem” 
(Erasmus). 


“Quarta luna nati.” —Erasmus explains it of 
‘e born to bad luck. Hercules, he says, was 


pl 
so born, who all his life slaved for others, and not 
for himself. This and the two former are among 
the obscure sayings of Pythagoras. 


Fenum habet in cornu, longe fuge.”—This 
ine is in Horace, Sat. i., iv. 34. It meuns, 


Avoid So-and-so, he is a dangerous fellow. The 
horns of an ox apt to gore were bound about with 
a wisp of hay. 


Hom ausculta, cui quatuor sunt aures,”— 
I would 


“ Nec obolum habet, unde restim emat.”— He is 
r he has not even money enough to get a 
rope to hang himself with. 
Laterem lavas."—Like the Greek 
aAtves, of useless labour. 
“Multa novit vulpes, verum echinus unum 
magnum.”—I_ cannot make anything of J. M.'s 
“ sed felis.” But this, the reading in the edition 
of 1703, is very intelligible : “* The fox has many 
tricks, the hedgehog only one [viz., to roll itself up 
ina ball], but that’s a grand one.” 
Bos in lingua.”—As Bods éxi of 
le who dare not speak all they would, pro- 
bably from being bri to silence by some coin 
with the figure of an ox stamped on it. 
Occult musices nullus respectus.”—This is 
the English proverb “ Knowledge without practice 
makes but half an artist.” The best illustration 
is Horace’s “ Paullum sepultz distat inertize Celata 
virtus.” Erasmus adduces the line of Persius, 
« Scire tuum nibil est, nisi te scire hoc sciat alter.” 
“Sub cultro liquit.”—This also is in Horace, 
Sat. i, ix. 74. Of leaving a person in the lurch 
in difficulties. A toad under @ harrow perhaps 
suggested the adage. 
‘Serpens ni edat serpentem, draco non fiet.”— 
Erasmus explains this of people rising to greatness 
by the fall of others: “ Quemadmodum inter 
pisces et belluas majores vivunt laniatu minorum, 
So it will be similar to the terrible Plautine 
saying, “‘ Homo Homini Lupus.” 
“Radit usque ad cutem.”—OF a close-fisted 
rson, He'd skin a flint. 
© Camelus desiderans cornua etiam aures perdi- 
dit.”—This refers to some fable told about the 
camel. It asked Jupiter for horns, and he, justly 
offended, cut off its ears. It isa proverb against 


foolish and unreasonable wishes. 
A. R. 


Of the fourteen proverbs the meaning and 
origin of which J. M. desires, some are very 
commonplace :— 

4. “Fenum habet,” &c. (Horace, Sut. 1., 34). 


He is a dangerous fellow, keep clear of him. 
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It was the custom to fasten hay on the horns of a 
dangerous bull, as a warning to passers-by. 

6. “Nec obolum,” &c. (He hasn’t a penny to 
buy a rope to hang himself)—Cf. Plaut., Pseud., 
i, 86-8: “ Drachuman mihi unam dare...... Restim 
volo mihi emere...... qui me faciam pensilem”’; and 
Hor., Sat. ii., ii. 98: “Quum deerit egenti, as 
laquei pretium.” The proverb is Greek (see a 
passage quoted by Maclean from Lucian, \Gés 
pev ovde 6Bodos wore Bpdxov 
xoras), and is applied to spendthifts who bave run 
through all their fortunes. 

7. “Ne laterem laves” (see Terence, Ph., i. 
iv. 9)=Don’t waste your labour; lit. “ wash 
bricks.”—This, again, is a Greek proverb, which 
has two forms :—Aifov éyes, Aristoph., Vesp., 
280 ; and rAlvOov 

9. “Ei bos in lingua est.”—From the Greek again. 
See the well-known line in Aisch., Agam., 36: 
Bous yAdooy péyas BéByxev, a proverb used 
of those on whom unwilling silence is imposed. 
Its origin its uncertain. Paley quotes Hermann, 
“who remarks with truth, ‘ multa proverbia tam 
fortuitam originem habent, eam ut, nisi casu ser- 
vata est memoria nemo possit eruere”; and adds : 
“Hermann supposes the notion to be borrowed 
from an ox treading on its own litter, or perha 
the foot of a man, so that it cannot be withdrawn.” 
It seems likely, perhaps, that /Jods stands for a 
coin which might be stamped with an ox, and so 
for a bribe to ensure silence. 

10, “ Occultee Musices,” &c. (Concealed talent 
brings no reputation).—This occurs in Suetonius, 
Ner., 20; and the same proverb is referred to by 
Gellius, xiii. 30, as “verbum illud vetus.” 

11, “Sub cultro liquit”=Left me in extreme 
peril.— Hor., Sat. i, ix. 74; metaphor from the 
sacrifice, like a victim at the altar, 

12. “Serpens nisi edat,” &c.—This is quoted 
in a slightly different form by Bacon in Essay 40, 
and Mr. Aldis Wright, in his note, quotes a Greek 
form of it. Bacon seems to have quoted from the 
Adagia ; but I have never found the origin of the 
proverb, - am inclined to repeat Hermann’s 

son 9. 

13. “Radit usque ad cutem.”—Barber’s meta- 
phor, to shave to the skin (too close, ef. a close 
shave) ; cf. to cut to the quick. I cannot quote 
& passage ; but in Persius, Sat. iii. 30 there isa 
somewhat similar expression : ‘‘ Ego te intus et 
— novi” (I know you, even under your 


The remaining six proverbs I must leave to 
others. With the exception of No. 3, they do not 
seem to me to be of classical origin. In this 
opinion, however, I may be 

. Wastiz Green. 

Slough. 


(The Rev, E. Manswau, M.A., that a full 
explanation of each proverb is 


given in the folio 


edition of the Adagia, and even the editions in 8vo. and 
12mo. have explanatory notes. Information, principally 
corroborative of the above replies, is sent from many 
valued correspondents, including the Rev. W. E. Buck- 
Ley, Mr. P. J. F. Gantiuion, Mr. C. A. Warp, J.C, J., 
and others. So voluminous is, indeed, the correspondence, 
we are compelled to select two representative replies. } 


“ Fosre et pacuto” (6S. xii. 369).—Whether 
readers of “ N. & Q.” generally have met with this 
expression or not, it simply consists of the “ Livery 
in deed” of Williams on Real Property (fourteenth 
edition, 1882, p. 148), as to which ef. Digby, His- 
tory of the Law of Real Property (third edition, 
1884, pp. 124-8). Mr. Williams contents himself 
with citing a descriptive passage from Co. Litt. 
48 a., but Mr. Digby gives a long and valuable 
extract from Bracton, bk. ii. c. 18. The material 
words illustrating the passage in the charter cited 
by J. L. are at p. 127 of Mr. Digby’s book, where 
Bracton says that if there be a house on the lands, 
tradition must be made “per ostium et haspam, 
vel anulum”; if there be no house, “ fiat ei seisina, 
secundum quod vulgariter dicitur, per fustim et 
baculum.” I use tradition here, of course, in the 
technical sense of traditio in Roman law, as it was 
“ the doctrines of Roman law as to conveying things 


PS | moveable by traditio, and things immoveable by 


allowing the donee to enter on the vacant posses- 
sion,” which, as Mr. Digby says (op. cit., p. 124), 
“ gave rise to the principle that for passing a free- 
hold interest in lands a ceremony was necessary 
by which the possession of the land itself should 
be given to the donee.” 

On feudal seisin reference may also be made to 
M. Garsonnet’s very full and interesting Histoire 
des Locations Perpétuelles (Paris, 1879), where it 
is shown (pp. 335-8) that seisin in France was 
made by ps ene of a staff (baton) or a pair of 
gloves ; in Lombardy by the spear (lance) or other 
equivalent symbol; under the Siele Partidas by 
glove, staff, or ring; in Germany by a clod of 
earth or turf, staff, or twig. 

On other modes of seisin in German medieval 
law there is an interesting article, by Prof. Charles 
Lefort, of Geneva, in the Nouvelle Revue Historique 
de Droit Francais et Etranger (Paris), 1877, 
pp. 345-359. C. H. E. 

New University Club, 8.W. 


This copyhold tenure is commonly known as 
“Tenure by the verge,” “ per virgam,”’ as to which 
there is a chapter in Kitchin, On Courts, with the 
title, “ Tenant by the Verge in Ancient Demesne” 
(p. 161, Lond., 1663). But Blackstone (bk. ii. 
c. 9, vol. ii. p. 147, Lond., 1794) observes, after 
Calthorpe, On Copyholds, that ‘ copyholders and 
customary tenants differ not so much in nature as 
in name; for although some be called copyholders, 
some customary, some tenants by the virge, &c., the 
diversity of their names doth not alter the nature 
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of their tenure.” WhenI was admitted to a cot- 
tage holding under Donnington Hospital, in the 
manor of Iffley, the virga was represented by the 
steward’s pen, which was put into my hand. 

Ep. Marsiatt. 


Equivalent in English to ‘‘ by staff and baton ”; 
and of old, when personal resignation and personal 
investiture were obligatory in denuding oneself of 
land, and in taking possession thereof, it was the 
symbol of resignation, juet as giving “of earth and 
stone” was the symbol of investiture therein. 
“ Staff and baton” fell into disuse in Scotland, a 
pen being substituted; but the old form was re- 
vived by act of sederunt, ¢.g., in instrument of 
sasine in favour of John Swynton, of that ilk, and 
of his wife jointly, dated October 17, 1523, of the 
lands of Howlog, in Berwickshire, which the said 
John had resigned into the hands of the king for 
the said joint infeoffment, the instrument proceeds, 
“quequidem Terre pertinenciis...... per fustem et 
baculum resignauit prout in carba...... plenius con- 
binetur”; also in resignation in favour of the 
Friars Preachers of Ayr, April 7, 1501, by Chal- 
mers of Guaitgirth and his spouse, who “ integram 
peciam terre prescriptam...... per fustes et baculi 
traditionem ut moris est resignaruot.” I am told 
Marculpus, the Monk, in his collection of “ styles” 
(about the sixth century), names the rod or branch 
of a tree as then an old Roman form of resignation. 
It was also common to the Norse nations. The 
above Latin is, of course, notaries’, not classical. 

Gitcnrist. 

For the former see 6" S, vii. 434; and for the 

latter, 6" S. vii, 218, W. C. B. 


E. H. Manrswaut refers to Joshua Williams's 
learned work on real property. | 


S. xii. 306).—In the parish re- 
gister of Westerham, Kent, the following entry 
occurs :—* 1664, Mar. 20 was buried John, son of 
John Myskine, Awstreger”; and in the following 

ear Julian, wife of Richard Chapman, “ Fal- 
oner,” and Richard Chapman, “ Falkoner,” which 
latter designation is, I conclude, synonymous with 
the former. In Shakespear, All’s Well that ends 
Well, V. i., “ Enter a gentle Astringer,” which is 
explained in a note to mean ‘a gentleman fal- 
coner.” G. L. G. 


Pitcormace Scor.anp (6 xii, 269, 353). 
—What were the special tombs or relics venerated 
at the four chief places of pilgrimage? I did not 
expect to find Dundee among them. 

F.S.A.Scot. 


Martin (6" xii. 387).—In answer to 
Fievr-pe-.1s, I am in a position to state that 
the picture by Martin (painted for the late 
Charles Scarisbrick, of Scarisbrick Hall) was sold 
at his sale at Christie's, and bought by Capt. 


Leyland, of Hyde Park House, Albert Gate. It 
is now, with many other works of Martin, at his 
son’s seat (Nantclwyd, North Wales). 

J. H. Firznenry, 


Coax: Cosset: Cosy: Cateut (6™ xii, 
325).—Will your learned and valued correspondent 
pardon me for directing his attention to what seem 
to be two mistakes in his communication? The 
word coase is not in Levins’s Manipulus Vocabu- 
lorum, but is given by Baret, as Prof. Skeat states 
in his Dict, Levins gives coce, cambire. Secondly, 
Is the word catlings to be found in The Merchant 
of Venice, V.i.? The word occurs in Troilus and 
Cressida, IIT. iii. 306, and Catling is the name of 
a musician in Romeo and Juliet. 

F. C. Birxseck Terry, 


Lecenps or Lakes (6" §. xii. 347).—I am 
indebted to a friend for the following :—‘‘ Perhaps 
it may be interesting to know about the big stone 
on Loch Rannoch side, some tons in weight, which 
Adam, the father of our race, pitched across the 
lake after Cain when running from his father's 
anger after Abel’s murder.” CeLer eT AUDAX. 


Otp Enouisu (6" xii. 167, 232, 374), 
—If Mr. E. H. Marsuace will refer to my reply 
he will find that Col. Newcome’s ‘‘ hot-pot ” is not 
described to be a mixture of ale and spirits, but 
a hot edible, the former mixture of the same 
name stated by Gross, Halliwell, and Wright (a0 
mean authorities) to be used in Sussex. 

EverarD Home Coremay, 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Pater (6" xii. 369, 393).—Austin would 
hardly have been so rash as to tell a presumedly 
orthodox examiner, “ There is no answer to this 
argument.” What he is said to have written, 
after stating Hume’s position with remarkable 
force, iz, “I have forgotten the answer to this 
argument.” R. B. T. 


“He KEPT THROWING THE THIRTEENS ” (6% §, 
xii. 386).—This phrase is used by Mr. B. Maguire 
in his graphic account of Her Mujesty’s corona- 
tion, and refers to the distribution of the corona- 
tion medals on that occasion. 

Ricnarp Hormes. 


Ccrious Memoniats §, xii. 385).—I re- 
collect reading in Chambers’s Book of Days, a 
mine of unique and curious information, a very 
good descriptive account of these interesti 
church memorials, I find it is therein s 
that so late as 1866 garlands were to be seen 
in Derbyshire, at the church of Ashford-in- 
the-Water. And, indeed, the custom seems to 
have been common in that county. The gar- 
lands are said to have been solemnly borne before 
the > in the procession, at the funeral obse- 
quies 


young village virgins, and either interred 
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in the tomb or suspended as a memorial of the 
departed in the church. There does not, however, 
seem to have been in the Derbyshire custom the 
slightest connexion with a previously deceased 
lover, the symbolical heart being not always found. 
The memorials are exceedingly interesting, and, 
interpreted in either way, the custom seems to be 
strongly tinged with poetical feeling. 
A. C. Brair. 

I have seen in the church of Walsham-le- 
Willows, Suffolk, the following, the description of 
which I copied from a local notice :— 

“On the south side of the nave hangs a small board in 

the shape of a heart suspended from a piece of iron. On 
one side is the name of — Boyse and a heart with an 
arrow pointing to it, there is also a death's head with an 
arrow pointing to it; on the other a date, 15 November, 
1685. It was formerly ornamented with a profusion of 
white satin ribbons, and is said to have been placed there 
in memory of one who received a fatal wound from the 
God of Love.” 
The tradition which your correspondent mentions 
better explains this memorial than the somewhat 
vague and pompous language with which the ex- 
tract I have given concludes. D. C. T. 


In an ode, speaking of the vil of Eyam, in 
Derbyshire, Mies says :— 


* Now the low beams with paper garlands hung, 
In memory of some village youth or maid, 
Draw the soft tear from thrill’d remembrance sprung; 
How oft my childhood marked that tribute paid ! 


“The gloves suspended by the garland’s side, 
White us its snowy flow’rs with ribands tied. 
Dear Village ! long these wreaths funereal spread— 
Simple memorial of the early dead !” 


is copied from the Argus, August 5, 


ne being St. James's Day, the votaries of St. 
James's Churchyard attended in considerable crowds at 
the shrines of their departed friends, and paid the usual 
tributary honours of paper gloves and garlands of flowers 
on their graves,” 


Swallowfield. 


“There is also a most delicate and beautiful rite ob- 
served in some of the remote villages of the south at the 
funeral of « female who bas died young and unmarried. A 
chaplet of white flowers is borne before the corpse by a 
young girl nearest in age, size, and resemblance, and is 
afterwaris hung up in the church over the accustomed 
teat of the deceased. These chaplets are sometimes 
made of white paper in imitation of flowers, and inside 
of them is generally a pair of white gloves. They are in- 

as emblems of the purity of the deceased, and the 
crown of glory which she has received in heaven.”— 
Washington Irving, Sketch- Book, “ Rural Funerals,” 
ed, Bell & Sons, 1876, Works, vol. ii. p. 99. 


W. Sykes, M.R.C.S. 
Mexborough. 


Some interesting particulars relating to lovers’ 


Constance Rvusse.t, 


Burne from the collections of ina F. Jackson, 
= ii. PP 310-13, published by Triibner & Co., 
dgate Hill. The garland mentioned as being in 
the church of Astley Abbotts, near Bridgnorth, is 
still there. Hopert Smita. 


Information is sought respecting garlands in 
churches. The communications in reference to 
these which have been sent to “ N. & Q.” are too 
numerous for analysis, Some may be seen at 4% S. 
xii. 406, 480 ; 5™ §. i. 12, 57, 79; vi. 235, 317. 
There is a very good account in the first volume of 
Chambers’s Book of Days, p. 271-4, with two 
illustrations. I have noticed them in Derbyshire 
churches. Ep. MarsHatt. 


[Many contributors are thanked for similar replies. | 


Joys: Jewets (6™ §. xii. 269).—This word is 
illustrated by the following extract from Southey’s 
Commonplace Book, series iv. 456 :—“‘ This is a 
jewel of a book.’ Fuller and Andrews. See my 
extract inserted in Johnson. Joya is of Arabic ex- 
traction, See the Post-Arab. Lexicon. We have 
the word, ‘as children look on fine gays.” Bar- 
row, vol. ii. p. 271.” Perhaps Thomas Becon’s Jewel 
of Joy, reprinted by the Parker Society, has refer- 
ence to this. | Eowarp H. M.A. 

The Library, Claremont, Hastings. 


Sister, or (6" xii. 389).—Mr. Hype 
Crarke must have overlooked Sible Hedingham, 
in Essex, three-quarters of a mile from Custle 
Hedingham. It has some claims to remembrance 
as the birthplace of Sir John Hawkwood, the famous 
English condottiere, to whose memory Lewis states 
(Top. Dict., s.v) that there are the “ mutilated re- 
mains of a splendid monument” in the church. It 
may be worth while to mention that there seems to 
be no Sibley, or Sibleigh, in England, though there 
are various place-names of which “Sib” is a com- 
ponent part, ¢.g., Sibthorpe, Sibsey, Sibford, &. 

C. H. E. Carmicwast, 

In Essex is a village called Sible Hedingham, 
post town Halstead, the population of which in 
1881 was 1885. It is a common surname amongst 


the lower middle class in Essex and Herts now. 
M.A.Oxon, 


There is a village called Sible Hedingham in 
Essex. I cannot find it on the map, but the name 
of the cae is impressed upon my memory as 
having been the birthplace of the late Mr. John 
Hilton, F.R.S., of Guy’s ye 
E. G. Youncer, M.D. 
The place-name of Sibley is explained in the 
following passage of Camden :—“ Hedningham or 
Hingham, commonly Heningham, formerly a 
neat castle, and the ancient seat of the Earls of 
Oxford. Opposite to which on the other side of 
the river lies Sibble Heningham ” (col. 420, Lon., 


garlands may be found in Shropshire Folk-lore, a 
sheaf of gleanings edited by Charlotte Sophia 


1722), It is named “ Hedningham Sibley, alias 
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Sibble Henningham,” in Bacon’s Liber Regis 
Henr. VIII, p. 605, Lon., 1786. And so in 
earlier notices there is “ Hengham Sebille” in the 
Tax. Eccl. P. N. IV., circa a.v. 1291, Lon., 1802, 
p. 16; and “ Hengham Sibil’” in the Rot. Hundr., 
vol, i. p. 147, Lon., 1812. It is within the present 
diocese of St. Albans and in the county of Essex. 
Ep. Marsatt, 


Suicipe or Anima ts, Insects, &c. (6 S. xi. 
227,354; xii. 295).—In Grant’s Bush Life in Queens- 
land mention is made of a captured wild horse 
committing suicide in the way described in Bender- 
loch; and this, I think, is stated to be of not un- 
common occurrence. W. D. 


Betpvame (6" §. xii. 405).—In addition to the 
examples in Mi'zner, let me quote the following : 
“ Belsire, grandfather, 3. 121 (note); Belsyre, 
21, 284; Belsires, gen. sing., ancestor’s, 11. 233 ; 
Belsyres, b. 9. 142. ‘ Bellsyre, Auus,’ Catholicon 
Anglicum, p. 27.” This extract is from the 
Glossary to Piers Plowman, ed. Skeat, 1884. In 
the same glossary I find :—“ Beau fitz, fair son, 
10. 311; Beau filtz, b. 7.162; Bew fiz, a. 8. 
148.” Also:—“ Beaupere, father, elder, reverend 
father, 10, 248, 21. 241; Beupere, b. 18, 229. See 
note at p. 409, and Catholicon Anglicum, p. 27, 
note 4.” At the first of the above references syre 
also occurs, alone, in the sense of grandfather. 

Watrer W. SKeEat. 

Cambridge. 


Tae Socteties ror THe RerormaTion oF 
Mayyers (6" xii. 388). —As might be expected, 
the subject has been treated in “ N. & Q.,” and 
various notices of it will be found in 2™4 §, i, 273; 
4 §. iii. 313 ; ix. 202, 268. But omitting these, 
I will refer to a volume before me, An Account 
of the Rise and Progress of the Religious Societies 
in the City of London, and of their Endeavours 
for the Reformation of Manners. By Josiah 
Woodward, D.D. The sixth edition. London, 
1744.” There is a biographical notice of Dr. 
Woodward in “ N. & Q.,” S, ix. 263-4. 

It appears that the first two stewards of these 
societies whom the author could find after diligent 
search date from 1678 (p. 34). And as regards 
the origin of the societies, for which Mr. Butter 
specially asks, it is stated :— 

“The benefit of Dr. Horneck’s awakening sermons 
and the morning Lectures in Cornhill, preached by Mr. 
Smithers, chiefly designed for the instruction of youth, 
having occasioned much of this happy work [of con- 
version ] upon the spirits of these young men [ previously 
noticed |, they did more particularly apply themselves to 
these divines for instruction who had been instruments 
in the hand of God for their conviction. And upon their 
frequent a= to these and other ministers it was 
ad : That since these troubles arose from the same 

centered in the same of a holy life, t 
should meet together once a and apply 


to good discourse and things wherein they might edify one 
another. And for the better regulation of these meetings 
several Rules and Orders were presented them, being 
the end proposed. 

The meetings were duly held, and sums were 
collected for purposes of charity, such as the relief 
of poor families, the placing of the young in 
trades, the release of imprisoned debtors, the main- 
tenance of students at the University, the support 
of orphans, and the like. Upon which “the im- 
provement of these societies grew up by degrees 
by conferring with one another, and by their en- 
larged desires of doing good, as occasions and 
advise were offered them” (p. 35). 

Ep. 


The following extract from “The Life of William 
Wilberforce, by his Sons,” vol. i. p. 129, will throw 
some light on the question asked by M.A.Oxon. : 


“ Early in the following year [1787] he [ Mr. Wilber. 
force] was again in London, attending in his place in 
Parliament. His chief exertions in the House this 
session were efficient speeches in behalf of Mr. Pitt's 
treaties with France and Portugal, and u the im- 
peachment of Mr. Warren Hastings. But his thoughts 
were principally occupied through this epring in con- 
certing measures for a public effort at reforming manners, 
onsect There was needed some reformer of the nation’s 
morals, who should raise his voice in the high places of 
the land; and do within the church, and near 
throne, what Wesley had accomplished in the a 
and amongst the multitude......To this high and self- 
denying office God put it into the heart of bis servant to 
aspire. ‘God,’ he says, ‘has set before me as my object 
the reformation of [my country’s} manners’ Having 
once accepted this commission, he devoted all his powers 
to its fulfilment, and for many years kept it steadily in 
view in all his undertakings. is first great effort was 
suggested by Dr. Woodward's History of the Society for 
the Reformation of Manners in the Year 1692. He pro- 
posed to form a similar association to resist the spread 
of open immorality. This bad been the second object of 
the earlier society, its first aim being the edification of 
its members.” 

It was no doubt the earlier society in bebalf of 
which the Bishop of Ely preached in 1726. The 
plan which Wilberforce adopted was to obtain 4 
royal proclamation against vice and immorality, 
and then to suggest the formation of an associa 
tion for carrying it into effect. At p. 393 of the 
same volume is a prospectus of the later society 


and a list of the first members. The Duke of 
Montague was the first president. 
C. W. Penxy. 


G. F. R. B, Mr, E. H. Mansnatt, C. F. 8. W., Mx. 
W. G. B. Pace, and other correspondents oblige 
with valuable answers. As all obtainable information 
is supplied in “ N. & Q.” at the references given above 
by the Rev. Ep. MarsHA.t, and as the pressure of new 
matter in our columns is excessive, we hold over these 
= for M.A.Oxon, who can have them on applica- 
tion, 


“Aput ap pLuRES” (6 xii, 329).—I can- 
not tell Mr. Brapsuaw where the phrase “ Abiit 
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ad plures” first occurs, but the corresponding one, 
“ Penetravit ad plures,” is to be found in the fol- 
lowing well-known passage of Plautus:— 
“Lachrymas hec mihi, quom video, 

Eliciunt, quianam ego ad hoc genus hominum duravi ! 

quin prius 

Me ad plures penetravi! ” Trinum., IT, ii. 14, 
In the edition before me of J. P. Pareus, Neap. 
Nemet., 1619, there is in a note (p. 691):—“ Sic 
oraculum vetus Tarentinis datum, teste Polybio, 
lib, viii. dicebat: ‘Beatos eos fore, quando cum 
habitarint,’ h.e. cum mortui fuerint.” 

oracle in Polybius, VIII. xxx. 7, is:— 
dpewvov Kai Awov ore rotovpévors 
rv oikyow peta TOV 141, 4 
(a.U. 542). 

The corresponding term in Greek is also to be 
met with in an epigram of Crinagoras, who lived in 
the reign of Augustus: — 

dv ixyat 
és Oupdv eAadporepov. 
Anth., xi. 42. 
And in one of Leonidas, about the time of Nero:— 
axd Cony 6 wadaws 
Anth., vii. 731. 

Mr. GanTILwon, besides the last two references, 
gives another from Liddell and Scott, of a still 
earlier date :— 

yeavs dverryxvia rapa tov 

Aristoph., Eccl., 1072. 
And on the same page Mr. Gory, in discussing the 
English phrase “Joined the majority,” refers to 
“the Epistle Dedicatory” of Sir T. Browne’s 
Hydriotaphia, Lond., 1658, for “To go unto the 
= number” as in use sixteen years before 
ilton’s death. He also refers to Brunck’s note 
on the passage in Aristophanes for “a very ela- 
borate note on the subject” (“ N. & Q.,” 

xii, 216). 

An account of Adam Littleton may be seen in 
the preface to the earlier editions of Ainsworth’s 
Dictionary, before the trade edition of 1783. 
There is a notice of him in Walker's Sufferings of 
the Clergy, pt. ii. p. 109, Lond., 1714 (with a re- 
ference to authorities, including Wood’s Ath. 
Oxon. and Newcourt’s Rep. Ecel., vol. i. pp. 916, 
922), where he has this character:—“ He was a 
most exquisite philologist and grammarian, and 
an universal scholar—a gentleman, a divine, and a 
scholar, as excellent and polite as any of his age.” 
Lowndes may be consulted for his works. 

Ep. Marsuatt. 


In the second scene of the second act of the 
Trinummus, at line 14, are the words, “ Quin 
prius me ad plures penetravi?” This sentence is 
pat by Plautus into the mouth of Philto, an old 
man, who complains of the corrupt state of society 


in his day, and declares that he is grieved that he 
has lived so long and been a witness to so much 
wickedness, and exclaims, “ Why did I not die 
before?” Plures simply means the dead, and no 
bad sense is intended by the use of ‘‘ Abiit ad 
plures.” 

Adam Littleton, on the title-page of his Dic- 
tionary, designates himself S. T. D. Capellanus 
Palatinus. In the English preface he refers to 
Thomas Littleton, “his worthy progenitor who 
wrote the Tenures,” and in the Latin preface to 
the Dictionarium Latino-Barbarum he incident- 
ally mentions that he was a pupil of the West- 
minster School. All other particulars about this 
eminent scholar will no doubt be found in any 
good biographical dictionary, and could have 
enabled Mr. Brapsnaw to answer his own ques- 
tion—Who was Adam Littleton ? 

Ronert Drennan, 

Richmond Road, Barnsbury, N. 


This was fully explained by me in a note (6" S, 
vi. 225), in which the chief passages from classical 
authors bearing upon it were quoted. It means 
simply the dead, who are “the majority,” and so 
far from being used in a bad sense is a euphemism, 
It occurs in the Trinummus of Plautus, i. ii. 14, 
Blair, in his Grave, has:— 

“*Tis long since Death had the Majority ” (about 1. 460), 
and I have not found an earlier instance. 

A life of Adam Littleton, scholar and divine, 
is in Chalmers’s and other biographical dic- 
tionaries. W. E. Buckuey. 


With respect to Mr. Brapsnaw’s second query, 
the following extract from the Harmonia Macro- 
cosmica of Cellarius, p. 116 (Amsterdam, 1661), 
proves that the verb abeo was not used generally 
in a bad sense, thus:—“ Hoc ipso anno Johannes 
Imperator Constantinopolitanus ad plures abiens 
Imperii successionem Constantino Palzologo filio 
reliquam fecit.” Again, on p. 121, when alluding 
to the deaths of some eminent men in the year 
1588, “ Ad plures abeunt.” C. L. Prince, 


In the fourth edition of Adam Littleton’s 
Latine Dictionary, published in 1703, the passage 
about Milton is in my copy printed quite clearly 
“Obiit ad plures.” Is it not a misprint? It 
does not seem to make sense. . P. D. E. 
(W. W. HL. refers, for an account of Adam Littleton, 
to Thompson Cooper's Biographical Dictionary; and 
Mr. E. H. te Chalmers, Rose, and other 
biographical authorities. 


“Toe Mariners of xii. 
386).—That this song was originally written by 
Campbell at Altona, in 1800, there can be little 
doubt. According to Dr. Beattie, in his Life of 
Campbell (1849), vol. i. pp. 340-1:— 

“ The subject, first suggested by hearing the air pla’ 
in the house of one of his friends in Edinburgh, rotarsed 
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with double force when the rumour of open war with 
‘the North’ became a topic of daily conversation at 
Altona ; and under the inspiration of awakened patriot- 
ism he finished and sent it off to Mr. Perry, with this 
title : ‘ Alteration of the old ballad “ Ye Gentlemen of 
England,” composed on the Prospect of a Russian War, 
ond signed ‘ Amator Patria.’ 
Tt would appear from Ferrari’s Glee for Three 
Voices, published without a date by C. Lonsdale 
early in the present century, that the line origin- 
ally ran— 

“Where Blake, the boast of freedom, fell.” 
It could not have been many years before it was 
altered, as in The Poetical Works of Thomas 
Campbell (Albany, 1810) it runs as we are now 
accustomed to it. G. F. R. B. 


Campbell began this famous ode in Edinburgh 
in 1799, having been inspired thereto by the music 
of ** Ye Gentlemen of England.” He completed 
the original sketch at Altona, during his stay there 
in the winter of 1800-1. This he forwa ed, as 
he did many other lyrics at that time, to Perry, 
of the Morning Chronicle. He revised the poem 
after 1805, when he settled at Sydenham, and pub- 
lished it in 1809 as one of several minor poems in 
the volume containing “Gertrude of Wyoming.” 
These facts show how it was possible for Campbell 
both to send from Altona to Perry his alteration, 
as he called it, of the old ballad, “ composed on 
the prospect of a Russian war,” and lkewise to 
give it its satisfying and permanent title, and to 
embody the thrilling and poetically perfect allusion 
to the common fate of Blake and Nelson. See 
Beattie’s Life and Letters of Thomas Campbell, 
i, 264, 340. Tuomas Bayne. 

Helensburgh, N.B. 

“Ye Mariners of England” a early in 
1801 (without Campbell’s name) in the 
Chronicle, with the line 

“ Where Granvill (boast of freedom) fell,” 
instead of 

“ Where Blake and mighty Nelson fell,” 
See N. C., vol. v., where the poem is indexed 

ee | on the old ballad ‘Ye Gentlemen of 
England.’” It is headed “ Alteration of the old 
Ballad *Ye Gentlemen of England.’” A foot- 
note explains “ Granvill (boast of freedom)” to be 
‘the brave Sir Richard Granvill, who fell 1591, 
after a fight of fifteen hours in the Revenge against 
a Spanish Armada of fifty-three sail.” 
Hanprorp. 

Very slipshod editing, as Mr. Harrer r] 

calls it. The original version had— — 
“ Where Granvill, boast of freedom, fell,” 
It is so printed in the Naval Chronicle, vol. v. 
p- 427, four years before the death of Nelson. 
J. K. Laveuroy. 

Eryrmo.ocy or Hauirax (6 §, xii. 185, 237 

293).—In the oldest original document that, I 


believe, exists referring to this town—a letter from 
Hubert Walterson, a rector of the church, to his 
patrons the prior and convent of Lewes, the date 
of which is, by the authorities of the P. R. O., at- 
tributed to the close of the twelfth century—the 
spelling is “ Haliflex.” In deeds about 1270, how- 
ever, the name appears as now written, and in the 
copy of the grant by Earl Warren to Lewes and in 
Archbishop Corbridge’s register at York, according 
to Watson, the local historian, is written ‘ Haly- 
fax.” But the date of this copy of the earl’s 
charter cannot, of course, be earlier than 1299, 
In the neighbouring township of Northowram, 
and now included in the borough of Holifax, 
is a district called Haley Hill. This suffix is 
modern, “ Halay ” formerly standing alone, though 
sometimes in composition with bank, “ Halay- 
bank.” I have always taken “ Halay ” or “ Haley” 
to signify the high-lying meadow, and think that 
the two first syllables of Halifax are synonymous 
with that word. The last syllable I leave to be 
unriddled by others. J. L 
Shibden, near Halifax. 


The termination -fax in the word ‘ Carfax” 
has been often considered N. & Q.” See 
iii. 469, 508; iv. 214; 3° S. iii. 4, vii. 398, x. 
184; 4" S. iii. 272, 372. 418; 5" S. i. 80; 6S. 
x. 255, 297; “ Halifax,” at 6 S. i. 177, 302; 
communications from Pror. Skeat at 3" §. x, 
184, 4" §, iii, 272, 6 S. x. 297. 


Lincotnsuire S, xii. 350). 
—As this village is mentioned in Domesday its 
name clearly cannot have been derived, as your 
correspondent suggests, from any “ member of the 
Fitzwilliam family.” Nor can it be referred to “a 
lady” called Mable. The female name Mabel 
does not belong to the Teutonic name-system which 

vailed when English villages got their names. 

rived from the Latin amabilis, it is first found 
in Gaul, whence it spread to Ireland, only 
appearing in the Durham Liber Vite after the 

orman Conguest. It is true that Mabil occurs 
in the Landnamabdk of Iceland ; but it was intro- 
duced from Ireland, and we must not look for 
Trish settlers or Irish names in Lincolnshire. 

The Domesday forms of the Lincolnshire name 
are Malbtorp and Maltetorp. In the reign of 
Henry I. we have Malthorp, and, in the thirteenth 
century, Malbertorp and Mauberthorp. Mr. 
Streatfeild (Lincolnshire and the Danes, p. 286) 
compares the name Maibolgaard, in Denmark, and 
Mar-beli, “‘at the sea-house,” in Iceland (0.N. 
marr, sea, and bél, a homestead). In support of 
this etymology it may be urged that Mablethorpe 
stands actually on the coast, There are also seven 
names in the A.-S. charters, among them Maple- 
in Essex, Leo refers to le 

-S. mapul); but maple trees can y have 
grown so close to the sea, and the ancient spellings 
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do not favour this derivation. If the Domesday 
spelling a really represents the uncorrupt 
early form—which is doubtful, as the 6 can Sandip 
be intrusive—the name might be referred to the 
Norse personal name Maltr, which has given us 
Malteville, now Mautheville, in Normandy. But 
as the village of Mablethorpe contains two adjacent 
parishes, the variant early spellings suggest the 
conjecture that there may have been originally two 
contiguous homesteads, Malte-thorp and Marr-bol- 
thorp, whose names were ultimately assimilated. 
Isaac Tay or. 


If M.A.Oxon will consult Streatfeild’s Lincoln- 
shire and the Danes he will find that ample justice 
in the way of suggestion has been done to the 
name of this little watering-place. The author 
cites the Domesday forms Malbtorp and Maltetorp, 
— Malbertorp and Mauberthorp from the 

undred Rolls, and Malthorp from a list of names 
drawn up in the time of Henry I. “ Maltetorp 
and Malthorp,” he thinks, “may have been 
suggested by the proximity of Maltby,” which 
is perhaps from a Danish personal name; but 
then “there is a Maibolgaart in Denmark and a 
farm in Iceland called Mar-beeli, i. ¢, sea farm,” 
and Mablethorpe is fully entitled to such a de- 
signation. The Mabil found in the Landnimabck 
was, as Mr. Streatfeild assures us, a personal name 
imported into Iceland from Ireland. 

Sr. 


This name existed long before the FitzWil- 
liams became possessed of the place. Thomas 
FitzWilliam, third son of Sir William Fitz- 
William, married Elizabeth, daughter and heir of 
Sir Thomas Mablethorp, of Mablethorp, whose 
arms, a chevron between three cross crosslets and 
a bordure charged with bezants, this branch of the 
FitzWilliams sometimes assumed. The piace is 
also written Mallerthorp and Maplethorp. May 
it not derive its name from the maple tree? New- 
court, in his Repertorium, says that Maplested, 
Middlesex, takes its name from that tree. 


Constance Russet. 
Swallowfield, Reading. 


_ It seems unlikely that the above village derived 
its name from the source suggested by M.A.Oxon, 
since in the reprint of the Domesday Book (Record 
missioners’ publications) we find it spelt 
Maltorp, Malbtorp, and Maltetorp. The most 
probable solution is that given in Lewis’s Topo- 
ical Dictionary: “This place is supposed 
to have obtained its name from the great number 
of maple trees with which it formerly abounded, 
and of which the stumps are still to be seen at 
low-water mark.” It is spelt Mablethorp, not 
Mablesthorp. W. T. Rocers. 


Mablethorpe = maple village. Lewis (Top. Dict., 
1849) says ; ‘‘ It is supposed to have obtained its 


name from the ~- number of maple trees with 
which it formerly abounded, and the stumps of 
which are still to be seen at low water.” Conf, 
Maplebeck, Mapledurwell, Maplestead, Maple- 
durham (prop. Mapledur-ham). 

R. Caaryock. 


“Mablesthorpe” would seem to be a mere 
blunder. In the Domesday Survey the name ap- 
pears as Malbtorpand Maltetorp ; in the Hundred 
Rolls and in a Fitzwilliam brass of 1522 in the 
church as Malberthorp ; in Catalogus Tenentium 
(Henry I.) as Malthorp; in a map of 1576 and 
in Bacon’s Liber Regis as Mablethorpe. Some 
one probably suggested the form Mablesthorpe as 
more “ correct.” J. T. F. 

PW. C. W. is also thanked for a reply. | 


Tea in 1760 (6S. xii. 385).—With regard to 
the prohibition of tea to workmen in the institution 
founded by Lady Bradshaigh of Haigh, there are 
some references in that lady’s correspondence with 
Richardson the novelist which show her general con- 
demnation of the grateful herb, at any rate for per- 
sons of inferior station. In a letter preserved among 
the Dyce and Forster collections at South Kensing- 
ton she mentions with praise the warnings against 
tea to be found in a recently published book, 
Hanway’s Journal, but regrets that Mr. Hanway 
omits the no less needful warning against snuff. 
Among some written rules for her maid-servants, 
generally very sensible, which she encloses in her 
next letter, both warnings are included. So we 
may infer that the snuff-box, associated in our 
minds with some of the dowagers of fiction, found 
its way down into the kitchen. One of Turgénieff's 
hereines, on the eve of heading a popular move- 
ment, sacrifices her cigarette, lest she should te:npt 
any of her girl friends among the peasantry into 
an expensive habit. A different way of meeting 
the difficulty! But is it possible that the spagno- 
letta should have found its way into = a 


Drypen (6 §. xii. 408).—The line asked for 
occurs in the epilogue to King Arthur ; or, the 
British Worthy :— 

“T’ve had to day a Dozen Billet Doux, 
From Fops, and Wits, and Cits, and Bow Street Beaux, 
E. F. B. 


Srrance Error ix Wesster (6 §. xii. 386). 
—The error pointed out by Dr. Nichotson occurs 
also in Annandale’s edition of Oyilvie’s Imperial 
Dictionary (1882), with the same fragmentary 
quotation from Spenser as authority. 

Joun Ranpatt. 


At the ‘above reference a correspondent points 
out a glaring error in Webster. I regret that he 
did not pursue his researches a little further, when, 
to his amazement, he would have found that not 


only the Jmperial Dict. (vol. i. p. 240) has copied 
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the identical blunder from Webster; but, worse 
than all, Cassell’s Encyc. Dict. (vol. i. part ii. 
. 462) has in turn copied the “strange error” 
rom the Imperial Dict. Another strange error 
in Cassell’s Encye. Dict., which requires immediate 
attention, is to be found in vol. ii. pt. i. p. 105, 
where the definition of cattle is given as: “3. 
Beasts of pasture, not wild nor domestic.” Further 
comment is needless, M. Kew, M.A. 


Isaac Nicuotson (6 §. xii. 428).—In the 
second edition of A Dictionary of Artists of the 
English School, by the late Samuel Redgrave, pub- 
lished in 1878, p. 309, is the following statement : 

“Nicholson, Isaac, wood-engraver. Was born at 
Melmerby in Cumberland. Was apprenticed to Bewick, 
and approaches nearer to him in style than any of his 
other pupils. He was clever and ambitious. He en- 
graved the illustrations for Flower's Meraldic Visitation 
of the County of Durham, Sharp's History of the Re- 
bellion ; also, among others, for a history of England, 
Watta’s Hymns, Robinson Crusoe. He died Oct. 18, 
1848, aged fifty-nine.” 

The late Mr. Yarrell, the well-known author 
of various works on natural history published 
by Van Voorst, paid much attention to the history 
of English wood-engraving and collected illustra- 
tions of the works of as many of our wood-engravers 
as he could obtain. These illustrationsare contained 
in two quarto volumes, which are now in my 
possession, and amongst them is one of a racing 
subject, which he ascribed to Isaac Nicholson, 
and on which he inserted the date of 1804. It is 
an impression of the same vignette as appears in 
Hugo’s Bewick Collector (published in 1866), 
Pp 346. On pp. 550-1 of the same volume 

ugo describes twenty-three different woodcuts by 
Isaac Nicholson which were in his collection, and 
expresses the following opinion concerning them : 
“These little cuts are wonderfully clever. The 
figures of the animals are copied from those of 
Bewick ; but they are admirably executed, and 
the accompanying backgrounds are beyond all 
praise.” Joun Percy. 

{Mr, W. G. B, Pack refers to Redgrave. | 


Panter witnout Arms (6" xii. 429).—The 
name of this artist was Charles Felu. He died a few 
years ago, I believe, but I do not remember the 
exact year. I have a photograph (signed at the 
back) of him painting, with his feet, on a portrait 
of the King of Denmark. He was alive in 1875. 

ALGERNON GRAVES. 


Was Wictir ay M.P.? (6% S. xii. 389.)—May 
not the term “ peculiaris regis clericus” point to 
Wiclif’s being summoned to Parliament by royal 
writ, in contradistinction to the clerical delegates 
who were sent up from each archdeaconry to the 
national council? There is no known evidence 
that he was ever, as Buddenseig, in his John 
Wiclif, Patriot and Reformer, asserts, a royal 


chaplain, And is it not far more probable that in 
his pamphlet he is reporting speeches which he 
actually heard in the Parliament of 1366 than that 
he should merely have adopted the device of intro- 
ducing six lords as imaginary speakers and making 
them the mouthpieces of his own opinions ? 

Jouy P. Hawortn, 


Is Lechler confounding John Wyclif with 
Geoffrey Wyclif, no doubt a relation? “ Geoffrey 
Whiteclef, M.P. for Southwerk” (Close Roll, 4 
Ric. II.). That would be 1381, three or four years 
before John died. C. W. Barpstey, 


Avruors or Quotations Waytep §, xi, 

448).— 

“ He came, but.valour had so fired his eye,” Ke, 
This is to be found in Scott's Antiquary, chap. vi, 
and in my opinion is one of those “scraps of - 

which, we are told in Lockhart’s Life of Scott, vol. iv, 

chap. i., Scott wasin the habit of fabricating to suit his 

convenience. Indeed, he says as much himself in the 
introduction to the Chronicles of the Canongate, 
(6% 8. xii, 71.) 
“ Frighted Skiddaw heard afar,” &c. 
This occurs in The Heart of Midlothian, chap. i., and 

I think the same thing might be said of it. 

Henry W. 
(6! xii, 410.) 
To-morrow didst thou eay 

is by Cotton, I have three quotations by me of the passage, 

and they vary considerably. In Bohn’s Dictionary of 

Quotations it stands as follows :— 

“ To-morrow ! 'Tis a sharper who takes the ready cash 
And pays thee nought but wishes, hopes, and promises, 
The currency of idiots.” 

In Truths Illustrated (a useful compilation) it stands :- 

“To-morrow didst thou say? 
Methought I heard Horatio say, To-morrow ! 
Go to—I will not hear of it—To-morrow ! 
Tis a sharper who stakes his penury 
Against thy plenty—who takes thy ready cash 
And pays thee nought but wishes, hopes, and promises, 
The currency of idivts,” 

D. Barron 


[Mr. F. Ruxe writes to the same effect. } 
“ There is a day in spring,” &c. 

Dean Church, in his Life of St. Anselm, in the “ Sun 
day Library for Household Reading,” quotes these lines 
as the motto of his second chapter, and gives as refer- 
ence The Story of Queen Isabel, by M. 8. Who is, 
was, M.S. and which Queen Isabel 


“ The man who never alters his opinion is like standing 
water, and breeds reptiles of the mind.”—Wm. , 
Marriage of Heaven and Hell, p. 19, original edition. 

J. Kinkmas, 
(W. H. obliges with the same information. | 


“The thousand-headed adder.” 

If Sir Harry Vane used the expression referred to, it 
was not an original description, but a particular applica- 
tion of one borrowed from Horace, who says :— 

“ Bellua multorum es capitum.” Epist., 1. i. 76. 
And the note in the old Delphin edition very nearly 
connects it with adder, being :—‘‘ Velut Hydra. Egregis 


populi descriptio,” Ep, 
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Our Curistmas NuMBER. 
Will correspondents kindly intending to contribute to 
our Christmas Number be phe enough to forward their 
communications, headed “ Christmas,” without delay ! 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


Lectures Introductory to the gy the Law of the Con- 
stitution. By A. V. Dicey. (Macmillan & Co.) 
ALL students of contemporary history should be grateful 
to Mr. Dicey. His book is in no sense antiquarian. We 
can, indeed, we think, find in it faint traces of a feeling 
that too much thought and time has been given to ex- 
plaining the reasons why our existing government, laws, 
and social system have come to be what they are. If 
any such reaction against the historical method has set 
in, we can only say that it is a sign, and others are not 
wanting, that intellectual progress, like progress of other 
kinds, may be retarded by misunderstanding the lines on 
which it is alone possible that permanent advance should 
be made, When the men of the seventeenth century talked 
as if they believed in a period of almost perfect freedom, 
which had been put an end to by Norman usurpation, 
they, of course, were giving vent to drivel as absolute as 
was ever uttered by the most extravagant of the French 
red republicans. When the Long Parliament, after the 
abolition of monarchy, inscribed on their great seal ““ The 
first yeare of Freedome by God's bleseing restored,” they 
gave countenance to a delusion which the wiser heads 
among them must have known to be mere “ vanity.” 
The great lawyers, who were an ornament to the last 
and the beginning of the present century, used to talk 
of “the wisdom of our ancestors,’ in a way that has 
led many persons to think that they really imagined 
that Saxon, Norman, Tudor, and Plantagenet patriots 
had a clear and distinct object before them, for the 
attainment of which they were working, and that this 
object, then in the far distance, was nothing else than 
the complex arrangements and traditions known as the 
British Constitution in the days of Lord Eldon. We 
cannot take up our realers’ time by combating nonsense 
which no one now believes, but it is important to remem- 
ber that there was a reality behind all this error; that 
the freedom which the Long Parliament thought it had 
restored, and the ancestral wisdom of which Georgian 
legists wrote and talked bad a real existence, though of 
a kind very different from what was supposed. England 
owes its position among the nations of the world to 
many circumstances, and it would be the height of 
folly were any Englishman to assume that it was 
“wisdom " of our forefathers alone that bad given 
us the well ordered freedom which we now enjoy. At 
same time we must never permit writers on law or 
speculators on morals to lead us to give credence to the 
notion that we have not in Jarge measure derived what 
we now from those remote ancestral customs 
which are now being slowly brought back to the light of 
One instance will suffice ; we could give many. 
right of public meeting is dreaded by almost all 
Continental rulers, whether they be king:, emperors, or 
assemblies, The way in which meetings have been 
carried on across the Channel justifies some degree of 
fear. In England it is not so; we treat it as a matter of 
course, and have no fear whatever that insurrection 
thould spring therefrom, The reason of this must be 
mt to any one who knows the history of our insti- 
tutions, Englishmen have from the earliest times been 
in the habit of meeting together to talk over their local 
concerns. The parish meeting is older than the monarchy 
itself, The manor court is probably quite as ancient as 


the parish meeting. There is, indeed, little doubt that 
they are but two branches from one root. To men whose 
forefathers have been accustomed, time out of mind, to 
meet and discuss local grievances, to exercise freedom 
and restraint of speech before their fellows, the larger 
assembly had nothing in it strange, and in no way pro- 
voked the imagination to deeds of violence. On the 
Continent, where oppressive customs had at earlier or 
later periods almost everywhere stamped out the early 
and natural custom, the result followed which might 
have been expected. Persons who had been left entirely 
untrained in small things were found incapable of 
managing larger ones. Whether Mr. Dicey has been 
wise in using the word Constitution on his title-page or 
elsewhere, may admit of question. We ourselves prefer 
words with a meaning that may be readily defined. Our 
Constitution is a thing so vague, that although each one 
of us knows what is meant, the essence escapes from the 
crucible of definition. However this may be, the Lec- 
tures are most valuable, We know no one book which 
so clearly and distinctly sets before the reader what are 
the essential principles by which we are governed. We 
would especially direct attention to the third lecture, 
wherein a comparison is made between the English 
Parliament and other bodies of a like kind which are 
not sovereign in their powers, We shall be surprised if 
any one who reads it bas not by the process gained 
additional ee The portions which treat of 
martial law and of the responsibility of ministers are 
also excellent. 

East Barnet. By Frederick Charles Cass, Part I. 

(Nichols & Sons.) 

In these days of careless writing and of history which 
is compiled for the sake of being pleasant to read, not 
because it is true, we with e ding joy a book 
which is, so far as it goes, careful, accurate, and ex- 
haustive. Mr. Cass has not taken a wide area—only one 
single parish, indeed ; but he has found much to say, and 
after careful reading we cannot find one paragraph 
which is superfluous. If Mr. Cass completes his book in 
the very excellent manner in which he has begun it, we 
do not hesitate to say that it will rank very high in 
English as literature. The part before us 
contains a large number of pedigrees. As to the accuracy 
of these it would not be possible to speak without having 
taken at least as much trouble as the compiler has done. 
There are, however, some among them that the present 
writer has had most excellent reasons for studying care- 
fully on independent lines. These he can test, and has 
found in them no error whatsoever. If we were disposed 
to find fault, as we certainly are not, we might dwell on 
the fact that the weakest part of the book is that which 
deals with the manorial records. We trust the author 
will go through these and extract from them everything 
that bears on Jocal customs and all field, a | and 
stream names which have now become obsolete. It can 
never be too often or too urgently insisted upon that 
until we have a full knowledge of the customs of a manor 
—its laws and orders—we can never realize what was the 
state of life within its limits, Many students, some 
antiquaries even, have become infected with a notion 
that the rules of «ll manors were substantially the same, 
We believe that this notion has been derived from the 
lawyers, and think that we could explain how it has 
come to be received. Nothing, however, can be further 
from the truth. Almost every manor had its own set of 
rules, and its own method of conducting business, 

Mr. Cass informs us that there was formerly a fair called 
“Bush Fair” held adjoining Enfield Chase. He does 
not give us any reason for tbe name, It is evidently one 
of remote antiquity. Guessing in antiquarian matters is 
commonly a very foolish pastime, We cannot, however, 
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hel gesting that it may bave taken its name from 
the temporary ale-houses and taverns which were erected 
for the entertainment of the people who came to buy 
and sell. A bush was the common token by which a 
drinking-booth was distinguished in England as well as 
on the Continent, Our readers will call to mind the 
verse in Heine's Sutiler's Song :— 
“ Der griine Kranz vor meinem Zelt, 
Der lacht im Licht der Sonne ; 
Und heute schenk’ ich Malvasier 
Aus einer frischen Tonne.”’ 


Is the Fortnightly Review Lady Dilke writes on 
“ France under Richelieu,” showing with especial clear- 
ness the influence upon French literature of the Aca- 
demy which Richelieu established. Mr. Theo Child 
has a paper on “ The American Press.""—Two papers in 
Macmillan are on Shakspearian subjects, the earlier, by 
Mr. Pater, being on Love's Labour's Lost, and the later, 
entitled “A Translator of Shakespeare,” upon Wolf 
Baudissin, the coadjutor of Tieck in the famous German 
rendering of Shakepeare’s plays.— Kent is treated of under 
the head “Chronicles of English Counties” in Ali the 
Year Round.—The Antiquary has a pegee by Mr, Ed- 
ward Solly, and the conclusion of Mr. Ordish’s essays 
on London theatres.—A good paper on Arthur Hugh 
Clough appears in the Red Dragon.—Mr. David Fitz- 
gerald contributes to the Gentleman’s an interesting 
account of “ Myths of the Stars, Light, and Time.”— 
Longman’s has, under the title of ‘‘ An Early Essayist,” 
a description of the Silva de Varia Leccion of Pedro 
Mexia, a curious work, which to a certain extent anti- 
cipated Montaigne. Mr. Brander Matthews writes 
amusingly concerning the “True Theory of the Pre- 
face”; and Mr. J. Theodore Bent, under the guise of a 
story, gives a further insight into curious customs in the 
Cyclades.—A double number of the Hnglish Illustrated 
is an eminently desirable possession, brimming over with 
attractive and well executed designs and readable letter- 
ress. It has twelve full-page illustrations.—The Theatre 
an essay by Mr. Godfrey Turner on the Falstaff 
letters.—The December part of the Nineteenth Century 
is quite up to the average. In addition to Prof. Huxley's 
answer to Mr. Gladstone's paper on revealed religion, it 
contains an able but somewhat exaggerated article on 
“ Geography” by Prince Krapotkin; a dissertation on 
national folk-lore, under the heading “ Solar Myths,” by 
Prof. Max Miiller; and an interesting sketch of the 
short and unfortunate career of the poet Leopardi by 
Mrs. Fletcher. Some other essays on each side of the 
political question and on various subjects make up an 
excellent number, 


Part XXV. of Mr. Hamilton's Pwrodies supplies a 
chapter on parodies by Isaac D'Israeli and the index 
and title-page for vol. ir, 

Cunistuas numbers of Belyravia, the Gentleman's 
Magueine, the Quiver, &c., have reached us, as has the 
Theatre Annual, by Clement Scott, 


Steopents of early literature, who gladly acknowledge 
an indebtedness to Mr. Edward Arter higher than is 
incurred to any other individual, will hear with pleasure 
that the fifth (index) volume of his Transcripts from the 
Stationers’ Reqreters, completing the work, is in hand, 
and is likely to be a gift of the coming year. 


At the meeting of the Roya! Society of Literature on 
Nov, 25, when Mr. W, Rendle, F.R.C.8., read his conclud- 
ing paper on the ae in the Borough, the Foreign 
Seeretary, Mr, C. B. Carmichael, M.A., communicated 
to the Society the loss sustained by historical and anu- 
quarian literature in the death of the chamberlain to the 


King of Denmark, J.J. A. Worsaae, Vice-President of 
the Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries, Copenhagen, 
Mr. Carmichael aleo announced that a list of subjects of 
prize essays, not confined to Australian writers, chiefly 
on geological and other scientific subjects, had been re- 
ceived from the Royal Society of New South Wales. 


Potices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices ; 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requeated 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

E. L., Liverpool (‘ Dictionary of Phrase and Fable”), 
—The only works at all resembling this in scope which, 
so far as we are aware, have recently seen the light, are 
the Reader's Handbook, the Dict.onary of Mivactles, and 
Authors and their Works of the same author, with the 
Dictionary of English Literature of Mr. W. Davenport 
Adams ( It & Co.). Wheeler's Noted Names in 
Fiction is earlier in date, 

Ricnarp J. Watxer (“Major André — Consult 
William Allen's American Dictionary, and 
Rose’s Biographical Dictionary. The latter gives a f 
full account, You may also see “ N. & Q.,” 1", 4th, 
and 5th 8, passim. 

Axpua (“ Dicers’ Oaths”).—The allusion in Carlyle is 
to Hamlet, III. iv. 45, * False as dicers’ oaths.” A dicer 
is a dice-player=a gambler, whose oaths of reformation 
are known to be of smallest account. 

T. Cann Hvones (“ Goldsmith ").—Your obliging com- 
munication, for which, being of purely private inte’ 
we cannot, in the congested state of our columns, 
place, has been forwarded to Mr. Townsuenp. 

C. A. Warp (‘Tripos Verees"’).—These were issued 
last year as usual, For this information we are indebted 
to the Rev. Prof. Skeat. 

H. James (“ Theodoric”).—The word in English is 
pronounced with both o’s short. In the case of a name 
sccepted into the English language there seems little 
reason, on account of derivation, to disturb pronun- 
ciation, 

A. T. (“Translations of Latin Headings to Spectator, 
Tader, &c.").—A_ volume ef these was published, in 
12mo., in 1735, and reprinted, also in 12mo., 1737. 

B. M. Rankixa (“ Coiffer Sainte Catharine ”).—St. 
Catharine was the patroness of spinsters. To be her 
tirewoman was, necordingly, to be dedicated to celibacy. 

A. D. W. F. (“List of Companions of William the 
Conqueror "").—Without further explanation we are un- 
able to trace the article to which you refer. 

Frayxces Moatimen Cottixs.—Your letter has been 
forwarded by us to G. F. K. B., whe desires, with thanks, 
to acknowledge its reeript. 

Gro, Braproxy.—We do not answer legal questions, 

NvuTIcer, 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries '"—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher —at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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